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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

PRESENTED TO THE FERMOR FAMILY. 

Next morning he was with the Manuels very 
early, and with a grave face demanded — though 
not in terms — a private interview with Violet. 
" My relations," he said, " are to be here to- 
morrow, and desire that you should be presented 
to them. As I need not impress on you how much 
depends on the first effect you produce on them, I 
may recommend you to be very careful how you 
behave." 

When she heard this terrible news, Violet felt a 
shock. She had all along anticipated this dreadful 
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ceremonial, and her little heart fluttered as if she 
had got a summons to the fashionable Council of 
Ten. If she had known of that fearful tribunal, 
she would, perhaps, have preferred it. She felt all 
" blankness ;" her heart sank in, as though Fermor 
were the governor of the jail come to tell her that 
she must get ready for her scaffold on the next 
morning. 

" Now," said Fermor, become suddenly like her 
spiritual adviser, "this is a more serious thing than 
you would perhaps imagine. Sit down, Violet." 
And he got her a chair, in which she placed 
herself, trembling, as if it were a dentist's. " You 
have not seen so much life," he went on, "and 
have been brought up differently. They have 
hved and had their being in the highest classes. 
Fashion is as the air they breathe. Naturally they 
are nice and critical, and have a different order of 
associations. They are very curious to see how you 
will behave, and how you will turn out ; and the 
question is, how will you behave ? Now give me 
an idea?" 

Violet, who never thought how she would behave 
before any one in the world, and whose instinct in 
"acting" was her own simple heart, looked up 
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wistfully at the dentist standing beside her, and 
said, sadly, " O, how can I ? I don't — ^know." 

" O," said he, gravely, " but we must try and 
know. I am sorry to see you don't appreciate how 
much depends on all this; you do not, indeed, 
Violet. I am really nervous about it myself ; for 
there is a — a — ^and I would not say this to you, but 
for the gravity of the situation — ^a lightness, if I 
may call it, in your manner, a sort of rusticity, 
which I know would jar on persons brought up as 
they have been. Tim is the rock I dread for 
you." 

Poor Violet ! whose voyaging had been a grace- 
ful pleasure-yacht in the sun and the smoothest of 
seas, to hear now of " rocks ! " In sore affliction 
she did not know how to answer. 

" Take time," said Fermor, gravely. 

^^ O," she suggested, after a pause, and raising 
her eyes to him timorously, " I think if I were to 
be natural, you know — ^just myself-^ " 

She stopped, for Fermor started back in alarm. 

" Good gracious ! no ! Not for worlds I O, I 

see, it is very hard to get you to understand. You 

have not been trained to think, and it is scarcely 

your fault. I see how it must end. So we must 
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try and pull through as best we can." And having, 
as it were, extracted the tooth, with a hopeless air 
he prepared to go. 

Seeing his resignation, and not knowing what to 
do, she ran to him helplessly. " O," she said, " if 
you would only tell me — -teach me." 

" O no," said Fermor, still resigned. " I have 
never found ikat to do. No, we must trust, as 
you say, to nature. Only I beg, I entreat — at least 
no spirits, no violent bursts of laughter. I know 
it seems bad to tell you this, but it is all for your 
own good." 

Poor Violet ! Bursts of laughter before them ! 

Fermor good naturedly made allowance, as for 
a child, and she saw this idea plainly in his face. 
He left her miserable ; and then the idea of what 
had since passed out of her head — the "invalid 
girl" — came back. " She is not a child," she 
thought, "and can understand his instructions; 
and he respects her." Then with a weight of 
worldly trial pressing on her little brain, she went 
away to her room, and battened on her new-found 
miseries. This, we may say, on the whole, was 
the most gloomy day of her little life. 

Restless towards evening, she asked her sister 
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to come and take a walk. From her she received 
balm, and Gilead was pom'ed abundantly into her 
wounds. They walked towards Brown's-terrace. 
Pauline ahnost laughed as she was told the parti- 
cular woe of that sick girl. " If you torment 
yourself in this way, my poor child," she said, 
"you will fret yourself into a grave. They live 
next door to him, and a little civility is natural. 
Besides, he has told you that he has found them 
out to be low people, and has given them up." 

" Yes," said Violet, half convinced, " I suppose 
so — ^I suppose he has." 

They were entering the terrace, when she drew 
Pauline back suddenly. " There he is," she said, 
hurriedly. 

" Well," said Pauline, laughing, " we are not 
afraid to meet him? Ah I you doubting creature, 
you deserve punishment! Don't you see he is 
setting otit for our house. Come ! " 

" No — ^not now — at least, not for a moment." 

Fermor was coming out of his house, magni- 
ficent as a decorated Apollo Belvidere. He was 
smoothed, and brushed, and polished, and wore 
virgin gloves of the most delicate grey in the 
world ; and the delicate grey fingers were closed 
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delicately upon a packet of yellow-toned pamphlets 
— ^new works of the well-known Roger le G«r9on 
school. In his button-hole he had a fresh flower. 
He passed out of his own gate — ^looked up the 
road which led in the Manuel direction — ^then 
opened the next gate, went up the steps, and gave 
a dainty knock as if he were doing " a shake" upon 
the piano. Pauline, always ready with assuring 
doctrine, had not a word to say. Not in pale grey 
gloves, and with a flower at its button-hole, does 
the charitable Misericordia society visit its sick. 
Brother Fermor's "habit" was scarcely spiritual 
enough. 

But they had to think of other things. There 
was the Day of Execution fixed for the morrow, the 
awful presentation to the Queen-Mother. Violet, 
agitated by her new troubles, scarcely slept that 
night, but tossed and rocked as if she were on the 
waves of a real ocean. The utter wreck of a 
night's rest is not much loss for a young girl ; but, 
looking in the glass, which she did anxiously as 
soon as she had set foot upon land, she saw red rings 
round her eyes, and flushed spots upon her chedos* 

The great domed black boxes of " Lady Laura 
Fermor and suite," each with a coronet at the hasps. 
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and wrapped carefully in a canvas paletot, had 
come down into Eastport, and had heen got tip- 
stairs into the genteel lodgings. Filtering the snite 
carefully, a residuum fell to the bottom, and re- 
solved itself into one single maid, who was called 
Gunter. Gunter was delighted to get home again 
from what she called " Knees " (but which was 
spelt " Nice"), and which, as lying in a foreign 
land, and being in the hands of foreigners, she 
held, entailed a loss of caste in those who employed 
her. She professed many times her delight at 
finding herself home again in " a Christian 
country." 

Fermor had been with them early on the morn- 
ing of their arrival, and had been encircled by cold 
arms. He was a little nervous, though he did not 
acknowledge it to himself; for he was, at least, 
outnumbered. The girls welcomed him with the 
artificial blandishments of fashionable affection, 
and talked to him and put questions as if company 
were by, and he was Colonel Silvertop, of the 
Grenadier Guards. They felt that this was acting, 
and they felt, too, the absurdity of it, but could 
not help it. Their voices would fall into the ball- 
room cadence. 
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" We are dying to see her ;" they always called 
Violet her. " I am sure she is hke Lady Man- 
tower^s girl, you used to admire so much." This 
was Alicia Mary's speech. 

" You must make up your minds, my dears, to 
be frights near her. Even as a boy, Charles, you 
were the most difficile person in taste. She shall 
go out with us in Town, all jewels and lace, and 
the richest dresses. I like those stately queen-like 
creatures." 

" O, mamma, and she can take us to court, and 
we shall walk behind her, every one asking who 
that magnificent woman is ? " 

With his mouth expressing sourness, and some 
impatience in his tone, Fermor broke in : "I don't 
understand," he said, "you run on so fast. As for 
being a stately creature, and that sort of thing, she 
is a very nice unassuming girl; and as for those 
fine dresses and drawing-rooms, we shall be too 
poor to be thinking of such things. I couldn't 
afford it." 

" I hope not," said Lady Laura, gravely. " No* 
plebeian saving and scraping, I hope. *Making a 
handsome show is not so dear a thing after all; 
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and that ten or fifteen thousand pounds, for we 
are disputing how much it was you told us ^^ 

" Ten, mamma," said Blanche. 

" What do you all mean I" said Fermor, turning 
very red. " Who was talking of ten or fifteen thou- 
sand pounds f /wasn't. If you mean Violet's for- 
tune, she has next to nothing ; and," he added, 
with an attempt at generous emotion, " and thank 
God she doesn't require it." 

Lady Laura laughed. "This is quite a new 
tone for you. Well, be it ten, or nine, or eleven, 
you must make a show on it if you wish to get on. 
It 18 very little, my dear Charles ; for your father 
always said you would want plenty of money to 
keep you alive." 

" But," said Fermor, bluntly, " we had better 
understand this once for all. I am not one of 
your mercenary people. From the first, I said I 
never would look out for money. In fact, it al- 
ways seemed to me a — ^a sort of drawback, a kind 
of manufacturing thing. What I wanted was a 
person who would suit me exactly, and I at last 
succeeded in finding her. Violet, I believe," he 
added, looking round with a sort of pride, "will 
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not have a sixpence of her own — ^literally, not a six- 
pence/' 

The family looked from one to the other, with 
blankneas mingled with contempt. Fermor saw 
their glances, and became aggressive. 

^ Yon," he said, "who naturally think the whole 
of life to be one long ball ^^ 

"Hnsh!" said Lady Lanra, calmly; "don't 
reproach them. You have not, I hope, let these 
people take you in ? I am sure you are too sensible 
for that." 

" Who says so? " said Fermor, sharply. " Per- 
haps that will be the next thing." 

" Well," said Lady Laura, " you are old enough 
now, Charles, to know what is best for yourself. I 
tried to bring you up as well as I could to a cer- 
tain age. The thing must go on now, and we 
must make the best of it. What time," added she^ 
calmly, " are we to see your Miss Manuel ? " 

"O," said Fermor, constrainedly, "don't put 
yourself out. Any time to-morrow." 

" You said to-day, I thought," said Lady Laura, 
coldly, and rising. " Now, my dears, we must get 
our things settled in this place* We have plenty 
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to do. We shall be in all to-day, for I feel very 
tired." 

Fermor went home chafing. " What a way 
they take things!" he said to himself. "Why 
should they be expecting this and that? I am 
sure I am old enough now to take my own course." 
But what really jarred was their resigned air of 
toleration ; for he had expected banners^ and bon- 
fires, and acclamations, and general jubilee. 

He arrived at Raglan-terrace in no very good 
humour. "Where is Violet?" he said; "please 
send her down, as we have no time to lose. Is she 
ready?" 

Violet was up-stairs, but not ready. The final 
decorations were being pushed forward desperately. 
Nothing could be found, nothing was put on right 
or straight ; agitated fingers tried to attach por- 
tions of dress to poor fluttering Violet's figure. 
The poor child had been bathing her face for 
hom^, imtil it became all flustered and inflamed, 
and she had the wildness that comes from want of 
sleep. Every moment expresses came from im- 
patient Fermor below. At last she came down. 

He started back. " What have you been doing 
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with your face ? Good gracious ! what is the 
matter?" 

Violet came up to him timorously. "O, it is 
nothing," she said; "we have been in such a 
hurry. Let us go." 

" But why hurry?" said he. "I thought that 

all this morning, surely ^Let me see you in the 

light. Heavens ! Is there no eau-de-Cologne in 
the house ? This is dreadful ! " 

" Indeed, indeed^ Charles, I tried all I could. I 
have been bathing ^" 

" Ah, that accounts for it," said he, calmly ; 
" you have certainly a judicious sister. And you 
must not mind if I make another remark — ^but it 
is too serious an occasion to stand upon trifles. 

And that bonnet Where is your little lace 

bonnet?" 

" O," said her sister, standing by her side like a 
workwoman over a piece of work newly brought 
home, " this is a new one, just got home expressly ;" 
and she telegraphed a special appeal to Fermor to 
forbear further criticism. 

He shrugged his shoulders. " Come, let us go. 
We must pull through as well as we can." 

They went alone, for Lady Laura had said, 
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"Please let her come without any of her other 
people. I am really not equal to it to-day. Later, 
of course — ^but please don't ask me to-day." 

In truth, poor Violet was in the most unfortu- 
nate plight for presentation that could be con- 
ceived. On this day she had determined to be 
splendid, and the result was that she looked a 
thousand times better in her every-day dress. 

As they went in, Fermor said, solemnly, himself 
sadly out of humour, "Please recollect all my 
instructions. I assure you, though I dare say you 
don't see it in that light, you don't know how much 
depends upon the next few moments." 

Thus encouraged, Violet entered. Primness and 
austerity distributed over three persons welcomed 
her. Lady Laura rose upon her gauntly, and 
wound her thin cartilages about her. The " girls," 
with a set smile and faces cold as china, waited 
their turn. 

" Sit down, pray do," said Lady Laura, looking 
curiously into her face. " I am so glad to know 
you, I am- indeed." The others sat about and 
looked at her as curiously, taking her dress as their 
department. In utter confusion, and with Fermor^s 
eye steadily on her, Violet could only murmur and 
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murmur a little stupidly, when Lady Laura got 
out some fashionable platitudes and gave them to 
her, and then paused, waiting to hear how they 
would be acknowledged — ^Violet could only say 

she was "so kind," and "so ^*' an encomium 

that reached no greater maturity. She heard 
Fermor change his place in his chair impatiently, 
then all her small forces fell into complete disorder. 

Alicia Mary was busy with that unlucky bonnet, 
and Violet felt that she was. The conversation 
languished terribly. 

" We must come to know you a little better," 
said Lady Laura; "if you have any spare mo- 
ments, we shall always be delighted to see you. In 
time, you will have, of course, more confidence in 
me. Alicia, you will make out Mrs. Manuel's 
address ; we shall be delighted to leave cards and 
make her acquaintance." 

Alicia Mary and Blanche and Laura gave her a 
cold accolade, and said they supposed they should 
meet her during the season in Town, which they 
also supposed she found " deUghtf ul." 

Violet, in a tone that seemed to deprecate any 
violence, said she did not know. She was longing 
to be gone. Fermor abruptly stood up. He was 
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angry, and saw that the whole had been unsatis- 
factory; yet, curiously enough, he was not so 
much angry with Violet as with his relations. " I 
don't want their patronising airs. I can do in 
spite of them." And as he walked away he re- 
lieved Violet's mind unspeakably, by telling her 
that she had done fairly, very fairly indeed. He 
fumed against them all the way home. But the 
breeze was not able to carry him further than 
that day. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

SIR HOPKINS EXAMINES THE GROUND. 

On the next inoming, excited by a sort of 
curiosity, he went to see his family again, and 
said, with an air of unconcern, "Well, how did 
you find her ? " Lady Laura, with an affectation 
of ingenuity, sent out her daughters on various 
pretexts. "I did not hke," she said, confidentially, 
" to speak of it before them. It is no use going 
into the matter now. It does no good. Now, 
tell me what time are you thinking of for the 
marriage. We shall, of course, try and meet your 
views in every possible way." 

" O yes," saidFermor, " quite so. But you were 
satisfied on the whole ? " 
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He saw that Lady Laura was kindly trying to 
avoid giving her opinion. "Don't be afraid/' he 
said ; " tell me candidly. I am not a boy now, 
you know." 

" What is the use ? " she said. " They were 
more disappointed than / am. I am an old 
woman now. Seriously, my dear child, as you do 
ask me, what was over your eyes ? I declare I 
thought I should have dropped when she came in. 
At first I was sure there was a mistake." 

" But," said he, impatiently, " don't you think 
her pretty ? I know here she is considered the belle 
of the place." 

" Here^^ said she, with a half smile. " O, that, 
of course. After your description and all, I really 
felt a chill at my heart. No manners, no style of 
any kind, not able to speak, and as for dress, my 
dear Charles, I lay it on you to speak seriously to 
her, for really it is not creditable." 

How this criticism, which was in the tone of ma- 
ternal condolence, affected Captain Fermor, may 
be conceived. He thought of it a good deal after- 
wards, and the remark about dress appeared to 
him specially just. Lady Laura seemed anxious 
to change the subject, so as not to give him pain. 

VOL. II. c 
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Sir Hopkins Pocock, she told him, would arrive in 
a day or so. " Seriously," she said, "you must lay 
your mind to making way with him. He is won- 
derfully inclined towards you, and said the other 
day you had the making of a diplomatist in you. 
He is to be a governor in a month or so, and I 
think could be got to take you out with him. He 
will have splendid appointments in his gift." 

Fermor's face lightened. "I always thought," 
he said, tranquilly, "you should have put me in 
the diplomatic hne. I should have done veiy well 
as an attache. If I have a taste, it is f or negotia^ 
tion. I should be very glad indeed to go out with 
Pocock." 

He was, in truth, getting tired of arms and its 
dull round, which presented no opening for a man 
of abilities. 

" I will speak to him about it," said Lady Laura. 

Sir Hopkins arrived the next day, plenipoten- 
tiary, as it were, accredited to a new country. He 
was seen perking down the street with an air of 
smirking surprise, as who should say, "Really 
now, this is very forward civilisation; quite sur- 
prising, 'pon my word." If he went into a shop, 
he seemed to go as an embassy to that shop, 
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and prepared to negotiate a little for the article he 
wanted, as if he were dealing with the Waipiti 
tribe. At every turn something — ^really now — 
quite took him by surprise. He entered the prin- 
cipal bookseller^s shop in the place, and negotiated 
out of him the leading persons then residing there. 
The principal bookseller had an inside room where 
two or three newspapers drifted about, and taking 
down Sir Hopkins's name with LadyXaura's, be- 
came impressed suddenly with respect. 

"We are very full indeed now, sir," he said. 
" Colonel Gouter was in here this morning, and 
said he never recollected such a season. The 
bishop came only yesterday." 

Sir Hopkins was surprised. "No, really? You 
don't tell me so ? Now, what bishop ? It cannot 
be the Bishop— of— er ? " 

"Yes, sir. Doctor Bridles. We have got his 
lordship's ^Charge,' which has made such a sen- 
sation. Got down six copies last week, and only 
one left." 

Sir Hopkins was smilingly amazed. And so 
this was the "Charge," really now? That was 
curious. Well, and who else, now ? 

" We never were so full. The Miss CampbellSy 
c2 
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and the officers, and Major Carter, who gave the 
little parties.'* 

« Carter 1 Carter 1" said Sir Hopkins. « What ! 
Not an elderly man, with light clean face, and 
greyish whiskers t No. I should say not t" 

" Why yes, sir,'* said the leading bookseller, a 
little mystified by this way of putting the thing. 
"Why, that w very like him* It must be the 
same. He has been in the best society, I assure 
you, sir. A great friend of Captain Fermor^s, 
sur. 

" 1 That is very nice indeed. Come now. 
A great friend," said Sir Hopkins, setting his head 
on one side, and resting his hands on the rail of a 
chair, as if it were his perch, and he were about 
to drink. 

" O yes. In fact, sir, they say that it was at 
his house that Captain Fermor^s marriage came 
about. Is it not interesting, sir ?" 

Then Sir Hopkins, having bought half a quire 
of note-paper, and not having subscribed to the 
lonely lee coast where the wrecked newspapers 
were drifting about, went his way pleasantly. 
This was what he called getting the lie of the 
ground. 
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Fermor thought a good deal over what Lady 
Laura had hinted. It diverted him, too, from 
other unpleasant reflections. "Keally/' he said 
to himself, " I begin to think Violet is only a toy 
— a very pretty toy — ^and she seems scarcely to 
think life can be a business at all." But he was 
pleased with the notion of the diplomatic opening. 
" The very thing for me," he said. " He is most 
likely of the old-fashioned school, and I will go 
out with him as secretary nominally — ^in reality as 
adviser and minister." 

Major Carter, he felt, had a sort of little bill 
against him, and he thought he would settle it by 
a dinner at the mess. " No man shall say I am in 
his books," Captain Fermor added, sternly; and 
Major Carter came to dinner that very day. 

Mess dinners repeat themselves; hundreds of 
impressions can be taken from the one mould. 
The mess dinner, the mess plate, the mess waiters, 
waiting as if on parade, the mess diners, and, 
above all, the mess itself, are all according to a 
"sealed pattern," and turn up in every corner 
of the empire, as undistinguishable as one re- 
gimental button from another. Major Carter, 
as crisp and short as thin Scotch cake, bathed 
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pleasantly in these scarlet waters. He paddled 
conversationally among tliem, adapted himself to 
the "young fellows," and was pronounced, with 
serious military gravity, to be a man of " uncom- 
mon knowledge." Wise Folly, busy with its pipe, 
shook its head with profundity at Wise Folly in 
the opposite lounging-chair, and uttered thickly 
that Carter was a man that had read a good 
deal. A stranger is always welcome; for they 
had gone round and round over the dried-up patch 
of grass they called their " minds," until they 
knew every foot of it by heart. The wells, in 
^hich there was such brackish talk as horses^ 
uniforms, "my setter pup," and "jolly" cigars, 
had long been pumped dry. Heads turned eagerly 
to drink up the clear brook of Carter talk. And 
yet he was insinuating and deferential, and with 
skilful tact suffered Fermor to lead. 

After dinner there came the little ante-room, 
the playground, where the you^ths could dispoj;t 
with tobacco and strong drinks. A few got out 
the card-table, and applied themselves painfully to 
the serious game of whist. Major Carter shook 
Jiis head sadly as he was asked to take a hand. 
" No, no," he said* " What I know of whist was 
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bought a Kttle expensively. A very pretty comer 
of Carterstown had to pay for bad play. After 
that night I gave up. Ask General Munro (then 
Colonel Munro — he was there the whole night) if 
I did not bear it pretty well." There being now a 
promiscuous distribution of cigars, Major Carter 
giving in on* one point, said, good humouredly, 
"Come, I tell you what, I will take a cigar. 
Thanks." When the cigars were lit all round, 
and the room seemed glowing like a coal country 
at night, Major Carter got very pleasant, and 
began to unpack some of the little worldly wares 
he had gathered up in his journey through life. 
He set before them ghostly dinner-parties, ghostly 
balls, little domestic farces, in which Sandwich, 
Lord Yokel's brother, who was humorously called 
by his friends Lobster Sandwich, from the colour 
of his face, figured. General — ^then Colonel — 
Munro also had part in these recollections. More 
interesting, however, was it when Major Carter 
brought upon the scene a certain Maltese lady whom 
he had met in garrison, " really one of the finest 
creatures in the Italian way" he. ever encountered 
in the whole course of his life. "For myself," 
continued Major Carter, "I am not very much in 
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that line ; and men tell me such and such women 
are handsome, and of course I take then* word for 
it. But really, when I saw this girl coming down 
the Strada Keale, literally lighting up the path- 
way, I confess I did feel ever so little curious 
about her." 

The youths settled themselves to listen earnestly 
— for at least the very youngest, not eighteen, might 
speak judicially on this subject — ^when a mess 
waiter entered with a card in his hand, and said to 
Fermor, " That gentleman wishes to see you." 

" Who can want me at this time ? ^ Sir Hop- 
kins Pocock !' O !" Fermor added, aloud, and 
rose to go out. He therefore did not see the 
curious effect of this name on his friend. Major 
Carter gave a scared look round from one to the 
other, and half rose also. 

" Well," said a Boy-officer, breathless, " what 
did she do then?" 

" Why then " Major Carter said, ab- 
stractedly : " I fear I must go now. Good 
gracious ! Had no idea — so late." 

A tumult of protest. " O, hang it. Confound 
it ! Tell us about the woman." 

" Must go, indeed," said Major Carter, looking 
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uneasily at the door. Letters, you know. Good 
night — good night." Quite a sudden thought. 

Meanwhile Fermor was greeted warmly by his 
relation. " Just been up at your lodgings. Fol- 
lowed you down here. Don't know that I should 
know you, though." 

" You must come in, my dear sir," said Fermor, 
with warmth ; " we are just sitting after dinner. I 
asked a friend, Major Carter." 

" Carter — ^Major Carter. Is he here ? " 

" O yes," said Fermor. " A sharp clever man of 
the world. You are certain to like him." 

" Am sure he is the same — ^met him at Monaco. 
And a friend of yours ? Come, I will go in and 
sit down for a few minutes." 

As they entered, they brushed by the major, 
who was hurrying out, with his hat half way raised, 
as it were to catch a train. 

" Good gracious ! where are you going ? " said 
Fermor, catching him by the arm. 

"I must go," said the major, in a low whisper, 
still bent upon catching his train. " Please let me 
— ^business." Curiously, too, he spoke with his 
face to the wall, and turned away from Fermor. 

" Major Carter, Major Carter I " said the diplo- 
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matist, with undiplomatic heartiness, "we have 
met before. You recollect me — ^Pocock ? So glad. 
So very glad." And the diplomatic head was jerked 
on one side, aaid the diplomatic hand held out. 

Major Carter slowly took a sort of under-look at 
him, much as a dog does suspicious of his master, 
and instantly changing into the former crisp Major 
Carter that was sitting telling of the Maltese lady, 
became delighted to welcome an old acquaintance 
met with at Monaco. 

" Sir Hopkins Pqcock," said Fermor, intro- 
ducing him to the company. " Major Dobbs, Mr. 
Slack, Captain Showers." 

The hospitality of a cigar was promptly offered, 
and several open cases were proffered. Sir Hopkins 
chose one carefuUy, and smiled on all round in 
return. His talk flowed on them steadily in its 
thin stream; he never was at a loss, but to Major 
Carter he was specially attentive ; appealing to him, 
and listening to him when he had appealed, almost 
with reverence. ^^ Stay long at Monaco after I 
left ? We had a very pleasant time of it. Recol- 
lect old Grimani from Naples, when he tore up my 
Times'^ They said he had lost fifty thousand 
francs that night." 
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And Major Garter^ who tad' not aeemed to re- 
collect liim well at first^ andi whose imaginaiy train 
lad long since starfeod^now became aa act old friend 
o£ the Kinelieist memory, and a Yery delightf id and 
genial old friend. 

Fermor was pleased. "1 always knew," he said 
sagely, next day^."thafc Carter was of the proper 
set ; I can always , tell by the ring of the metaL" 
H0 was pleased^ too,, with his new relation.. " Just 
the sort of man. I required," he* said; and presently 
had drawn him out of the crowd, now beginning to 
bet upon the whist party, and was talking to him 
gravely. 

" They told me, sir," he said, " of your promo- 
tion. I am very glad of it. It requires peculiar 
gifts to govern. If you were thinking — as they 
told me you were — of taking with you any man of 
a peculiar turn that way, as secretary, or that sort 
of thing, I confess I should be very glad to go. 
Y(m can understand that a man, who feels himself 
made for better things, and with ambition, must 
find himself rather thrown away in this sort of 
thing;" and he glanced round the room. 

" 0, of course," said the diplomatist ; " quite 
so. And so you find this place dull ? It seems to 
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me pleasant enough. I rather envy you here. Do 
they ever give a ball or a dinner, eh ? " 

" O, I suppose so," said Fermor, carelessly. " I 
don't know, really. I am the worst person in the 
world to apply to. But, sir— of course, if you have 
chosen any one already, that is a different thing. 
But I think I could be of use ; in fact, I am sure 
of it. Better, perhaps, than any one else." 

" Ah, quite so," said the other ; " no doubt. And 
the men here, how do you find them now ? Plea/- 
sant, I should say, for mere daily use — ^like roast 
leg of mutton, not a refined dish, but we have to 
come back to it." 

" But have you made up your mind, sir," said 
Termor, keeping to his point, " if I might ask you 
directly?" 

" Do you know," said Sir Hopkins, turning 
round on him, "you remind me of the chief who 
was our stiffest card in the Waipiti. All our 
diplomatic forms were thrown away on him. Well, 
no. My good Charles — ^we will talk of this to- 
morrow." 

Fermor, fretting at this cool reception of his 
proposals, which he always liked to be as promptly 
received as they were offered, said ironically, " You 
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have to make the acquaintance of these men here, 
as yet, sir." 

" No, no," said the diplomatist, smiKng. " I 
have read a good many more men than I have 
books. For instance, that sunburnt man opposite, 
who made that comic remark about the halter of a 
horse." 

Fermor smiled with compassion. "He never 
gets out of a circle much larger than a halter," he 
said. " Showers is his name. He is our pro- 
fessional jester ! " 

" Showers? Showers? I knew a Colonel Showers 
who commanded out in the islands, and headed the 
attack on the Pah." 

" My uncle, sir," said Showers, striking in ; "he 
was out there many years." 

" Good gracious 1 " said the diplomatist, drawing 
his chair over to him, "how curious, how won- 
derful! He was my great friend — often dined 
with me at Government House. How is he? 
Heard from him ? " 

The diplomatist was so delighted at this dis- 
covery, that he addicted himself to Showers for the 
rest of the night. Showers, elated by the proud 
distinction, grew, as it were, rampant in his ardour, 
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and threw out on all sides his f escennine jest^ m 
they would be called in the old Roman History, 
being reckless enough, even,.to level a shaft or two 
at the Fermor Jove. But the face of the Fermor 
Jove wore an expression of deep pain and disgust, 
as he saw this, strange preference. Later, some- 
thing like this thought passed through his mind: 
"That the destinies of thousands of our fellow- 
creatures should be committed to a man who was 
so ignorant in reading the human mind! Sur- 
prising bKndness 1 " It made him sad. 

Late that night they set out to walk home to- 
gether. Major Carter and Fermoi?, with the diplo- 
matist in the middle. At Fermor^s gate they said 
good night, and Fermor went in. JBut he heard 
Sir Hopkins say in his cheeriest diapason, "My 
dear Carter, give me your arml Which way do 
you go? I want to have a talk with you over old 
times." 
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CHAPTEE THE THIED. 

SIB HOPKms'S VERDICT. 

FsBMOB was beginning to grow sour and pettish 
at the restive course his life was taking. He felt 
towards it much as he had done towards a shjring 
and kicking horse that he once rode. He was 
annoyed, and he disliked being annoyed, he said. 
This road was getting rough, and he preferred 
walking on the grass. Perhaps he was piqued 
that eveiy lady was not in a tumult of delight, 
astonishment, or envy, at what he had done. 

In this train of mind, and eager to give a little 
premium for such good conduct, he again set 
the decorators at work, put together the new 
" Hachettes," and went in to call at his next door 
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neighbour's. He wanted a little soothing, too ; and 
often a successful visit, he said, was a glass of 
anisette to a Frenchman. 

The girl's eyes sparkled as he entered, and she 
half rose. The colour came to her cheeks. " Even 
in her dress," thought he, "the Fahrenheit of 
gentility — quite the lady." Her eye fell on M. 
Hachette's little volumes. "/ know," said he, 
" from experience, how welcome a new book is to 
the convalescent. Of course it is easy for any one 
to say : ^ Write to that man in London, and tell 
him to send a box of the newest things.' And you 
do get," added he, smiling, "the very newest — 
trash. No; I think I know your taste and the 
tone of your mind." 

" It is so kind of you," she said, eagerly turning 
them over. 

" I got them expressly," he said, " and I have 
good news. Our friend Roger le Gar9on is on his 
way. We shall have him next week." 

"Next week!" said the girl. "You are too 
good to me. Papa says what shall I do when I 
lose our neighbour? I must only make the most 
of the time." 

" O," said Fermor, smiling, and thinking of the 
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metaphor he had written to Mrs. Fazakerly — ^his 
were always good serviceable images that would 
wash and wear — "you are thinking of the ap- 
proaching dissolution, the lying in state, and the 
interment. A time is appointed for all men. But 
it is a good way off. The judge has given me a 
long day." 

This was a very natural girl, and she said more 
with her open honest face than with her voice, " O, 
I am so glad." 

Fermor looked at her with great interest. He 
was now going to take his anisette. " So you are 
sorry for the poor convict ?" he said. 

The other looked down. " It is mere selfishness, 
I am afraid," she said. "You will say we miss 
what Has been a comfort and assistance to us, and 
— ^you have been very, very kind." 

She said this in a straightforward way, without 
any affectation. At that moment it occurred to him 
how helplessly that poor little Violet would have 
floundered, and what a spectacle of confusion she 
would have exhibited. 

" I hope," he said, graciously, " we do not give 
up all our friends when we marry. It would be 
reiy hard if we were to lose our caste like the In- 

VOL. II. D 
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dians, and be cut off from society. I shall be the 
same Captain Fermor, I hope. I sincerely trust 
so. But, as I say, the thing is altogether indefinite. 
That is to say, I never like being fixed to a day, or 
a month, or even a year. In matter of time I am 
always a despot. They must give me breathing 
space and opportunity to look about. And so," he 
said, smiling encouragement, and morally smooth- 
ing her hair, ^^ we can hope to spend a great many 
more hours together over Eoger le Garfon yet." 

He was greatly delighted with her confidence in 
him, and the naivete of her almost unconcealed 
liking, which he thought he would play on a little 
more still. 

" I would give the world to see her," she said, 
fixing her soft, honest eyes on him. " When I am 
strong enough to drive out, which will be to- 
morrow, I shall get papa to take me where she 
is walking. I can look at her hard, without being 
rude." 

Fermor good naturedly passed over the false ex^ 
pression in this speech, for he might have told her 
it would be rudeness all the same; then said, 
^^ Why not see her in the regular way % I tell you 
what, Violet shall come and see yoM." 
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" No, no," said she, eagerly, and colouring. 
'' Not for the world." 

"And Trhy not?" said Fermor, stiU watch- 
ing her. 

"Violet!" she said. "O, what a charming 
name ! And I am sure suits her." 

" Yes," he said, carelessly, " it does. I confess 
I rather fancy a name of a more neutrial tint. You 
expect everything to be in harmony — to be shrink- 
ing like a violet." 

" And I am mire she shrinks. Tell me^ now." 

" Yes," said Fermor, laughing. " She does— 
almost a Uttle too much. I abnost like your name 
—Mary — ^better." 

" O no, no," said she, in some confusion. " You 
only say that." 

" I speak of the name in general," said he, 
gravely. 

This sort of discussion is a little dangerous. So 
it would have been with any one less trained than 
Fermor, who felt he had the reins of the situation 
well in hand« He was thinking how much nearer 
the edge he Gotdd dtive, when the door half 
opened, and a sort of Uttle sharp voice said per- 
guasively, 

d2 
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"May I come in? Eh?" 

The face of Sir Hopkins was looking round 
the edge of the door, as if he had his eye to a 
telescope. 

" My dear Charles, you here ! Just dropped 
in to see Mr. Carlay. Carter was to have met 
me. Miss Carlay, I am sure. Charles, I must 
ask you ^"^ 

The other was really taken aback. What brought 
him ; above all, what brought him at such a mo- 
ment, when the suspended lectures on Roger le 
Gar9on were about beginning. But, true to his 
principle of never being surprised, never thrown 
off his centre, Termor introduced his relation at 
once. 

The deUcate girl received the visitor with perfect 
self-possession. No shell had exploded in that 
drawing-room. There had been nothing like an 
order for execution. She went to meet him with a 
smile and with a welcome, said she was sorry her 
father was out, and seemed not in the least embar- 
rassed at having to play the amversational game 
against two gentlemen. She uttered the usual 
hopes and questions. Was Sir Hopkins going to 
stay with them long, and how did he like the place ? 



I 
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Immensely, Sir Hopkins said. Did not know- 
when he had liked a place so much. Though, in- 
deed, to a man who had roughed it a good deal in 
the world, all places should be like all beds — ^very- 
much the same. 

" Indeed," said the young girl, half shyly, half 
earnestly, and with an animation that became her 
wonderfully, " our little ways and manners must 
seem very trifling to youy who have travelled so 
many, many miles, and have managed those dread- 
fully savage people. I would give the world to 
know how it is done," she added, the shyness being 
now all absorbed in the earnestness, " and how 
even a beginning is made." 

(This was not the venial hypocrisy of the draw- 
ing-room, for Fermor had indeed invested his re- 
lation's achievements with an air of adventure.) 

" Why, you don't tell me," Sir Hopkins said, in 
great delight, "that you have been reading up the 
Blue Books ? Where did you pick up about the 
Waipiti?" 

Fermor and Sir Hopkins went away together. 
Pretty much the same feeling was in both minds. 
^ My dear boy," said the latter, detaining him 
gently at the library door, " we older fellows may 
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not have as fresh a taste, but I fancy I know a 
girl about as well as you know a horse. And, 
positively, if I had to choose between our good 

little innocent rustic and that girl, I declare -" 

And he finished the sentence in an expressive 
squeeze of his lips. " To say nothing," he added, 
in a lower voice, << of the money. Ha ! ha 1 I 
suppose I am getting old and exploded — ^though 
the F. O., I am glad to say, does not think so — 
but of all the incomprehensible bewildering things 
in the world this selection of yours— of our amiable 
little rusti c ^ " 

With .another man Fermor ^vould have burst 
out haughtily, "Incomprehensible to t/ot*— that is 
yow concern." And he would have dashed in his 
face Burke's " As well might a rabbit understand 
the gestation of an elephant," like a glass of wine. 
5ut he restrained himself. This relation was to 
be dealt with by suasion. ^You are never tired, 
MT, of this unfortunate subject," he said. "I am 
truly grieved, indeed I am, that ^" 

" Now, nowy^ said Sir Hopkins, "why will jout 
I never succeed in convejdng myself. Though you 
know, we are trained not to convey ourselves. But 
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^it intriguea' me, as old Mungo used to say in 
his dinged French* I don't see it. I want to see 
it. Here are you in a whole parkf ul of desu-able 
girls, every field here ahve with them — money, 
rank, everything — and you pick out our little rustic. 
My boy, I tell you this, you have a game. Don't 
tell me." 

Fretful, pettish, hot, wounded (if he had been a 
girl he would have cried), angry, Fermor did not 
know how to answer, could not answer. His enemy 
would have laughed to see his irresolute conf usicm* 

" It is 80 odd," continued Sir Hopkins. " But I 
shall find it out, depend upon it. It quite piques 
me. When I was an attache they used to call me . 
^ Young Tally,' a funny abbreviation, you know, of 
the great diplomatist. First, that fine girl the 
sister — and now, this fine girL Ah! deep, deep 
feUowI" 

Later that evening he met Major Carter. 

^^ By the way/' said the major, ^ could you tell me 
what is Mr. Showers's attraction for Sir Hopkins? 
Most mysterious and incomprehensible I " 

" Why do you ask meV^ said Fermor, opening 
his eyes with resignation. " As. well ask me about 
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the magnet, or the tides. What is the attraction 
about the little arts of flatteries and meannesses 
and sycophancies, daubed on in coarse vulgar 
streaks ? That is a pretty old story, I believe." 

The major elevated his eyes in such intelligence 
and surprise, that the creases of his forehead 
seemed to fall into the shape of notes of inter- 
rogation. 

" Of course," said Fermor, " Sir Hopkins sees 
through it, but we all — the wisest of us — cannot 
find it pleasant or amusing." 

Major Carter, quite overpowered by these won- 
derful revelations (explaining a mystery that had 
bewildered him for years), could only write more 
large-text interrogations on his forehead. 

" What can you expect? " said Fermor, half in 
remonstrance. "Do you know what his father 
ist — a gutta-percha maker in Cockspur-street — 
air cushions, indestructible toys, and that sort of 
thing. Would you believe it 1 But I know it." 

If Showers had been the newly revealed author 
of a murder, or an escaped convict, greater horror 
could not have been shown in the other^s face. " God 
bless me ! You don't tell me so ! Gutta-percha 
toys 1 Well 1 well ! after that '' 
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"Well," said Fermor, "what of that? I am 
pretty well accustomed to that sort of thing. But 
in the army, it seems, all the third-class passengers 
travel first-class." 

"Ha, ha! un-com^monly good," said Major Carter. 
"Pray forgive me for telling you so. But you say 
those things so quietly. Another man would keep 
them for a dinner and a large audience. I must 
tell that to Miss Manuel, my friend. It will make 
her laugh." 

" Your friend?" said Fermor, lifting his eye- 
brows with some scorn. " Ah ! that is good ! " 

Major Carter, getting on a wrong tack, thought 
that Fermor was about to resent this familiar 
tone, and had mistaken it for Violet. He added, 
hastily, " I mean Miss Pauline, my ^ friend.' You 
can't conceive how confidential we are. She tole- 
rates me more than any one." 

Fermor surveyed him with an amused air. He 
was delighted to be behind the scenes. " Your 
friend ? Ha, ha ! Very good I " 

Major Carter now saw his way. 

"You think I am going to make an old fool of 
myself. Not at all. I know the world too well, I 
assure you." 
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^^So it appears/' said Fermor, with what he 
would have called " a sneer and water." He 
had a short struggle — for he thought of the 
recent compliment — ^but it was impossible to resist. 
Besides, it would not be "loyal." "Seriously, 
Carter, you should give up that idea. It is only 
charitable to tell you so. You might be talking of 
it to other men ; and indeed any one else would 
not tell you. But I think it a sort of duty." 

" About what ? " said the major, seriously taken 
aback. " God bless me I " 

" About Miss Pauline, as you call her. I think 
it loyal to warn you. As a friend, I advise you 
not to be boasting of her friendship. She is a 
dashing clever woman, far too clever for me. Some 
people admire her." 

"So— I perceive," said the major, colouring; 
" she has been ^" 

" Exactly," said Fermor, smiling. " You are a 
man of the world, and can bear the truth. But the 
fact is, she does not like you. In fact, worse than 
that — (which is a good joke) — suspects you I " 

For the first time for years a genuine colour 
flooded the major^s cheeks. " Suspects me ? What 
do you — ^what does she mean ? " 
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■ * 

"Ah, that's for her," continued Fermor, gaily. 

" She says you are dangerous, too. Talks about 
hunting up the old Army Lists. Ton my word, 
I forget half all she said." 

The major saw the joke, and smiled over it, and 
murmured his appreciation of it, — which, however, 
was unintelligible. 

Fermor went his way whistling, and really in 
good humour again. 

Major Carter went his way, thinking over " the 
joke," which, perhaps, as he said, he would not 
forget. 

Sir Hopkins came to Fermor next day almost 
chuckling. 

"This place," he said, "is getting quite ex- 
citing. It is really a fine training-ground. I 
thought my diplomatic joints and muscles would 
get stiff and rusty for want of practice. But I 
find I have plenty to do. My dear friend, I have 
managed our httle affair. Would you beUeve 
that ? And all in a day !" 

Fermor became good humoured at once. "I 
am so glad, sir. It is so good of you." 

*^ I mean about our young friend Showers. He's 
a lad of good spirit, and should be encouraged." 
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Fermor^s face began to contract, and shrink like 
metal cooling. " I am quite tired of him/' said he, 
impatiently. "And I think, sir, when you come 
to know him better, so will you be. Why, there's 
nothing in him ; nothing. Of all the empty, self- 
sufficient wind-bags, without an idea beyond a 
horse, and the horse-laugh ^" 

Sir Hopkins shook his head from side to side 
with great enjoyment. "Ah, I dare say you're 
right," he said, "We have all our fancies. 
Luckily for him, everybody does not take your 
view. Seriously, my dear fellow, I think he has 
made a good impression on those people — on the 
good-natured daughter. I am glad, very glad, of 
it, for the sake of my old friend Showers. We 
were like brothers." 

" What ! he has made a conquest, has he?" said 
Fermor, with bitter scorn. " Come, that is quite 
a new line. For my part, I am surprised at 
nothing now-a-days. I suppose it is all quite 
right." . 

Sir Hopkins looked at him still with an amused 
air. "And, k propos," he said, "how is our 
little rustic to-day ? She is such a charming bit 
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of natural gaucherie. Because, observe, I distin- 
guish, she is not one of your peasants let loose in a 
drawing-room. I must say she is all nature. And 
her fine sister. Ah ! I never shall let that sub- 
ject go, never, you military owl, you. Master 
Charles, if / had been at your elbow when you 
were choosing ! I declare to you, Charles, on — ^my 
— so-lemn word of honour" (Sir Hopkins put little 
jerks between each word), "if I were ten years 
younger, I would go to her within the next half 
hour, and offer her the vacancy in my house. 
What a pair we should be! What a governor's 
wife she would be I We would rule the colonies. 
What was the reason, eh, Charles ? I think you 
were a little in awe of her, eh? I have very 
sharp eyes. I remark she has a quiet, decisive 
manner about her, which (naturally enough) you 
would not relish. Only for her, how would it 
have turned out, / should like to know ? Clever, 
clever woman, that ! I admire her." 

" I assure you, sir," said Fermor, excitedly, " in 
that view you are quite astray." 

" Perhaps so," said Sir Hopkins, carelessly, 
'^perhaps so. But a word of advice, Charles. 
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Don't have the look of being directed by any- 
whole family — ^I say the look; because, whether 
you are or not, is quite a matter for your own con- 
cern. I see the beginnings — ^it may be all fancy 
— and my advice is worth something." 

How Fermor fumed and glowed out of Sir 
Hopkins's presence may be imagined by those who 
know him even a little. 
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CHAPTER THE FOUETH. 

THE EASTPOBT SHOW. 

Some intelligent and influential persons living 
about Eastport and its dependencies had long 
been thinking that the only way to crown, as it 
were, its growing commercial importance, was to 
hold a cattle festival, or congress. 

You had a great grazing country dose by, said 
Lord Porkchester, the local lord, in a tone of remon- 
strance. You had a great carrying trade with the 
opposite coast ; you had a convenient place of ex- 
port ; you were within half a day's travel of one of 
the great markets of the empire ; you had pasture 
land unrivalled in Europe for richness ; you had an 
intelligent population, with more or less proportion 
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of that creditable " bone and sinew " which made 
the State — ^you had, in short, every element suit- 
able for mixing in a cattle show. Lord Porkches- 
ter "looked around" him at a preliminary meeting 
held at the hotel, and saw all these things. Nature 
in that part of the world, it would seem, was rising 
up, and clamorously appealing for a cattle show. 

In good time the Eastport walls flamed with 
crimson carbuncles of advertisements, and broke 
out into a healthy eruption of posters. The com- 
mittee, with Lord Porkchester in the chair, sat 
daily. Its sub-divisions, the dinner committee, the 
reception committee, and the ball committee, sat 
daily also. By-and-by a bit of waste ground be- 
came strewn with planks and timbers, as if a hun- 
dred Indiamen had been wrecked and gone to 
pieces there ; and lengths of very raw deal shed- 
ding began to spread out, as if they were unrolled 
from a reel. By-and-by, too, engines that seemed 
like racks and enlarged thumbikens, were seen 
reclining awkwardly on the quay, sprawUng like 
metal tortoises, and unable to get up. These were 
the famous "mowers," the more famous "win- 
nowing machines," and, above all, the wonderful 
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patent " bone crushing machine," which title did 
indeed, in the minds of serious and rehgious elderly 
ladies, seem to support the "rack" theory. No 
wonder that the Eastport local paper reminded its 
public that the " eyes of the empire " were watch- 
ing it. 

Later on the show animals began to arrive. 
Precious beasts, hidden away in their own fat, 
and covered up in clothes, were seen reeling and 
tottering through the street, led by rings fixed in 
the sensitive part of the nostrils. At comers they 
would halt and give out deep and piteous protests. 
One or two, full of heat and foam, and blowing off 
steam like a locomotive, lay down with all their 
fine clothes in the mire, and looked roimd with 
deeply injured eyes. But no one had yet seen 
Bullington's noble white cow, " Milky Jane," who 
had taken prizes in every county, and who might 
have been hung all over with cups like a French 
lemonade-seller. She travelled down in a van of 
her own — first class — ^resided at the best hotels 
of her tribe, and arrived under cover of night. 
Through the bars of small railed carts could be 
seen something like blinking corpulent old gentle- 

VOL. II. E 
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men^ who had dined well, and drunk very well, 
and who were drowsy and stertorous. These 
proved to be competing pigs. 

It was quite a provincial festival. There were 
judges, and stewards, and committees, and heavy 
agricultural nien, a little higher in intelligence 
than the other animals which were exhibited. 
Everybody came. Other ribbons fluttered in the 
air besides those of committee-men and judges ; 
and all the ladies of the district seemed to be 
filtered through the place, who courageously picked 
their steps through the lanes and alleys of the 
yard. And the band of Captain Fermor's regi- 
ment, led by Herr Sangmann, a saffron-coloured 
German, played waltzes and overtures, after the 
rude rough fashion of British regimental music — 
stiff and painful as the stocks the men wear, noisy 
yet thin, shrieking and ear-piercing, yet unsus- 
tained. Ladies were led round to have audiences 
of the prize animals in their cabinets. The visitors 
saw tails waving sadly, like pendulums, and glower- 
ing and reproachful eyes measuring them ; they 
saw, too, what seemed monstrous breastworks and 
ramparts of flesh and fati Gentle voices were 
attuned to cadences of wonder and delight, and ^ 
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curiosity; though the air was heavy, and dresses 
had to be gathered up carefully, and there was an 
embroidery of straw to every petticoat ; but there 
was young Mangel, and Harry Wurzel, with other 
charming showmen (whose regular residence was 
in the saddle), who went roimd with them, and 
put the thing in so attractive a light (like Pro- 
fessor Faraday lecturing), that this avidity for 
bucolic knowledge became natural. 

"Milky Jane" attracted the largest crowd. 
She was all pure white, with pale pink nostrils 
and "lovely horns" (a casual burst of ecstasy 
from one of the ladies), and every now and then 
she turned her head round to look, with a dreamy 
complacent expression of perfect happiness. Man 
of the world or diplomatist might vainly hope for 
that perfection of ease and unaffected absence of 
restraint before company which "Milky Jane" 
exhibited. 

A poultry show was part of the sight. Some 
one had put a question about a week before, 
specially addressed to no one, "Why not have a 
poultry show?" And no one being prepared with 
an answer, this feature was resolved upon. Ladies 
in the neighbourhood, who had long nurtured 
s 2 
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mysterious-looking birds, sent them in ; and rare 
specimens of the Dorking and Cochin families 
strained over each other^s shoulders with jerks 
and starts, and looked out through their wire net- 
ting like inflamed and apoplectic retired colonels 
in the bay-window of a club. 

Captain Cadby led roimd the Miss Campbells. 
They were enraptured with Captain Cadby's 
band. With the ingenuousness of girlliood, the 
younger said she could listen to it "for ever!" 
In those raptures she almost hinted that the music 
of an after state must be of the pattern of Captain 
Cadby's band. With more pointedness the elder 
insinuated that this celestial perfection was owing 
to Captain Cadby himself. 

"Yes," said that officer; "we pay him well, 
that's the secret. And I blow up Sangmann — 
that's the way, too. You see, I sometimes go 
down and hear them practise. I make Sangmann 
keep up the pace, you see. They take everything 
too slow. Ever hear the ^Pop goes the Weazel 
Galop?' No! O, hang it, you mmt hear that. 
I'll make Sangmann play it. Do you know," 
added Captain Cadby, modestly, "it was I that 
made, him set it. I do believe there's more 
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genuine music in that air — though common fel- 
lows wouldn't see it — ^than in all the music of the 
great swells, and what-d'ye-call-'em Mozarts, they 
puff off so." 

The girls looked at each other in speechless de- 
light. They knew he was musical — they always 
had said it. 

Well, he was as musical as most fellows. He 
would tell them what — he knew what was good, and 
what was bad. O, had they seen his new " Snaffle ? ' ' 

No I Delight, rapture, wonderment, all strug- 
gling together. What 1 a snaffle, a real snaffle ? 

" 'Be sure 1 I say, come along. This way." 

This way was through a little bog, over which the 
officer tramped gaily, in very stout boots. The 
girls were prettily shod in pale cloth boots, the 
colour of their dresses. " I say, look at my boots ! 
/ don't care how muddy it is ! Tm all right." 
The girls had served in the ranks, and were true 
drawing-room Spartans. They never faltered, 
and walked on bravely. 

The snaffle might have been a diamond neck- 
lace, it caused such delight and surprise. The 
sisters struggled for it. They seemed to be in the 
enjoyment of the beatific vision. Such ingenuity. 
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skill, and incredible talent. But had he thought 
of a name for it, the elder said, with a sigh — ^some 
pretty lady's pretty name f He should call it the 
Alexandra or the Carlotta Snaffle. 

" O, said Captain Cadby, in an off-hand way, 
" that is settled long ago. I call it the ' Jennjj 
after a pretty girl in the north of England I am 
desperately gone with. YouVe nobody here to 
match her. I could tell you a long history about 
her:' 

Something like the breath of an east vnnd 
seemed to pass across the Campbell faces, but 
they were well disciplined, and were as eager 
about the girl in the north, and ^Maid on*' as 
much surprise, joy, interest, and other varied 
emotions, as they had done for the " snaffle." 

The next night there was to be the ball. This 
was to be given by the united regiments. The 
soldier organises the best ball in the world, because 
he does not spare money. The public rooms were 
taken. A ball committee for " advice and decora- 
tion" was formed. Major Stagg, who had hung 
his rooms with some dreadfully rhubarb-looking 
horses, and who had a rude faciUty in sketcliing 
yachts, was put in the chair as representing Art in 
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the regiment. A couple of guns were dragged in 
and hung about with flags and evergreens; mus- 
kets were grouped in a star on the wall, and the 
whole christened a " trophy." The bare walls 
were draped with pink and white calico. , Fermor 
was of the committee of advice and decoration, 
and was for "getting down" some one from the 
Messrs. Tabaret, but a cabal, secretly prompted, it 
was believed, by " that low fellow " Showers, re- 
ceived his proposition so offensively, that he with- 
drew from the board altogether. " Don't ask me 
about their proceedings," he said ; " I know nothing 
about them. I have washed my hands of the 
whole business. Let us wait and see what will 
come of it." 

It was the great day of the great night. Lady 
Laura with her three daughters, with the versati- 
lity of French soldiers — ^who carry their cooking- 
pans and tentes d'abris on their backs, and can 
adapt themselves to all camping quarters — were 
beginning to find that Eastport was not altogether 
barren. This hard working family were as the 
Irish reapers, who come over and find work wait- 
ing them in all places. And thus, as she had 
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entered ball-rooms heading her little procession at 
Nice, at London, at Brussels, and at the county 
town (dulling the races), so now she was entering 
this Eastport room, presenting a white smile to 
her hosts. That smile was as well worn as her 
passport. 

Fermor found her, on the morning of the ball, 
as it were in a drain, up to her waist in water, 
plying the shovel. " Violet," he said, moodily, 
"Violet of course goes with you? Wh^t time 
can you call for her ? " 

Lady Laura jumped out of her trench. " I have 
not heard of that arrangement," she said. " I did 
not know she was going." 

" It is only the right thing," said Fermor. " I 
suppose she must be brought out properly. At 
what hour, then ? " 

"Why, my dear Charles," said Lady Laiu'a, 
retiring, with her neck at an angle to get a better 
view of a dress, " to tell you the truth, I should be 
glad to do anything for you and youi' future wife, 
but really the thing is getting so troublesome, and 
there is so much diplomatic work and care about 
what we are to say, that really I don't understand 
it. That is the truth. One day she is sick, and I 
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take her to be offended or hurt at something; 

another day she is hurt at something, and she 

turns out to be sick." 

" You must consider she is a child/' said Fermor, 

coldly, " and make allowance." 

"Ah, that's just it," said she, shaking out the 
folds of the dress, and retiring again to get a good 
view. " I am too old, Charles, to begin studying 
children. I expect to be studied myself a little 
now. I have my own girls to look to, and perhaps 
not much time to do that in. To speak plainly to 
you, Charles," she added, laying a strip of ribbon 
down the dress to see the effect, " if you had mar- 
ried an heiress, or some one of rank, yon would 
have a right to expect this sort of thing from us. 
But for a little gu'l of tliat kind, you could hardly 
expect us to put ourselves out of the way. I am 
sure we shall get on very well after. Because, of 

course, you have done what is. right and proper. 

But I have a duty to my girls, Charles. There, 

Charles, the milliner of this place — a wretched 

creature, without two ideas — ^is waiting, and I have 

literally to teach her everything." 

Fermor departed without a word. He was too 
proud to explain. He told Violet she must go 
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with her brother and sister. In these visits, of 
late, he had come very moody and distrait. There 
was uncertainty and flutter in gentle hearts when 
he came. He was under a sense of injury, spe- 
cially as regards Pauline, who had attempted to 
control him. She said, in her natural way, when 
he told of the new arrangement, "How strange! 
how odd!" 

Fermor looked at her suspiciously. " How 
strange, or how odd, pray ? " he said, with hosti- 
lity. " My mother. Lady Laura, has her daughters 
to look after. At her time of Ufe, it is rather too 
much to expect that she can adapt herself to our 
little whims and changes." (This protest Fermor 
had adapted from his mother^s speech.) 

Pauline was looking at him with calm wonder, 
and a sad gaze that seemed to " bring him to ac- 
count" — a manner that was disagreeable to him. 

" Surely," he said, a little warmly, " you have 
your sister and your brother I I have tickets for 
you all. Good gracious I Let us not make diffi'- 
culties out of these little trifles." 

" O yes, yes, yes," said Violet, hurriedly. " To 
be sure. Charles is quite right. I can go any 
way." 
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Fermor smiled grimly. " Scarcely," he said. 
'' I shall not be able to go with you myself, having 
to be at the rooms. But I shall be at the door to 
meet you. Don't be late. Pray don't." 

He went away beating the steps of the stair 
with his cane. He was dissatisfied with all things. 
" Everj^body is making a fuss," he said, fuming. 
Violet, when the door closed, gave a piteous look 
over at her sister, and then her head drooped. 
Actually, a faint little line of care was coming on 
her cheek. The sister went over to her. 

" He is worried," she said, " darling, with busi- 
ness. He is getting his affairs into order, which 
must be done before men marry. And, darling, 
he is — so fond of you. I saw the way he looked 
over at you." 

A wave of colour drifted softly across Violet's 
cheeks, and washed out that little line of care. 

" You think so," she said, in delight. " Do you 
know, I am such a baby. I fancied he was a little 
cross with me." 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

THE BALL — ELEVEN TILL ONE. 

Now were the lamps lighted, and rivers of 
crimson carpeting glowing in the light, and there 
was actually a last man on a last ladder, driving in 
a last nail. Now were a party of soldiers standing 
at their posts outside, holding torches — animated 
chandeliers — a pleasant device ingeniously adapted 
by the one novel-reading officer out of tlie Legend 
of Montrose. Now were the carriages arriving, and 
now was the colonel and his followers, bashful as 
boys, drawn up to welcome their company. The 
whole society of Eastport came, and its many 
mixed yams, of which the mass was coarse enough, 
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were woven together in a cord of average quality. 
A few gold and coloured threads carried oiBf the 
rest. They came in swarms. They spread over 
the rooms. 

For that night the Campbell girls seemed to be 
rampant. Their voices were heard in all corners. 
They led the military about, as it were in hand- 
cuffs, and with an air of ownership. They were 
delighted with all things. It seemed to be Captain 
Cadb/s " snaffle" enlarged in a microscope. That 
free and familiar officer went round with the more 
daring of the two, who had secured him as her 
prey. "Ton my soul," said he, in his pleasant 
easy manner, " you are the gamest pair I ever en- 
countered — ^you are, indeed I I'm not joking." 

Picini — bright-eyed and mercurial — ^was in the 
gallery leading his orchestra. For in this point 
Fermor had prevailed; they had got down this 
famous band. Captain Cadby was in deep protest ; 
and, far on in the night, he said many times with 
the earnestness and feeUng that sets in after 
supper, " I wish to God they would play the Pop- 
goes-the-Weazel Galop." 

Fermor leaned against a pillar near the door, 
listening. " So punctuality is not to be of our 
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virtues, it seems," he said. "Even they axe in 
time I " He was thinking of his mother and sisters, 
who had long since debouched, taken up good 
ground, and were abeady well engaged with 
skirmishers. The three girls had been " placed 
out" respectably. There were many officers of 
retiring natufes working on half time. Young 
Brett hovered about Fermor wistfully, and made a 
request. " My dear friend," said Fermor, answering 
him good naturedly, " it would be useless. You 
see they are engaged, what they call so many deep. 
Besides, I tell you frankly, it would not do exactly 
— ^you see." 

But the youth longed to know Fermor's sisters, 
for the prestige of the thing. 

" Well," said Fermor, with a sigh, " as j^ou 
please. Come 1" Selecting the youngest, Laura, 
as the more innocent, who was trooping by exult- 
ingly, talking, rustling her dress and exuberant, 
he stopped her on the highway. " Laura," he said, 
" you will let. me introduce a friend of mine ; " and 
he leant upon the word by way of warning. Laura 
dropped at once into the introductive smile. 

" Mr. Brett!" said Fermor. But Laura was a 
dancing Black Brunswicker, trained neither to give 
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nor to accept quarter. With that corps minutes 
in a ball-room are counted as golden sands ; they 
are economists of time. So, when she saw " Little 
Brett" fully revealed : 

" O no," she said, shaking her head sadly ; 
*^ quite, qyiite full-^out of the question — so sorry," 
and rushed away to the field, with her companion 
in arms. That poor child Brett, who saw her afar 
^^in screams "-^no doubt at him— was dreadfully 
overcome. 

The night was getting on. Here was a first 
galop, or perhaps first " riot." Picini had rushed 
into his famous Pandemonium Galop — a wild in- 
spiring "Call," which could not be resisted. The 
Eastport young men and women were kept on half 
diet, in nlatter of dancing, all the year. A full meal 
was rare. When the first notes of the Pandemonium 
were heard, they flung themselves on it like ship- 
wrecked passengers before whom food is set. 

Fermor, still at his post, looked on. " This is really 
pushing it too farl" he said, indignantly. "That 
elder one, perhaps, wants to train me — ^break me 
in, I suppose. I must teach that lady I am not 
quite a schoolboy. I shall wait no longer. It will 
be a good lesson for them." 
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Showers was keeping close to the door, perhaps 
watching him, looking for material for his odious 
jokes. Him, too, he would disappoint. He was 
walking away, when a fresh party entered and went 
through the form of presentation to the bashful 
committee. This hid them for a moment. But 
the next instant, to his amazement, he saw that 
the two figures, who were entering, a little be- 
wildered, into a strange country — as it were into a 
tropical island — ^were his neighbour Mr. Carlay, 
and his neighbour's daughter ! The father grim, 
unjointed as ever, and in an evening dress ap- 
parently of some dark metal — ^as stiff as one of the 
hired chandeliers ; but the daughter, fresh, bloom- 
ing, fair — dressed, as it seemed to him, sump- 
tuously, and, what he more approved of, with good 
taste, and with jewels in her hair. They both stood 
a mc^ment dazzled, like strangers m a foreign 
land, and then Fermor, who was almost rubbing 
his eyes, saw " that Showers" hurry up (Fer- 
mor had done him injustice — ^he was not watching 
hiin)j seize on them, overpower them with welcome, 
and bear them away. Some sort of welcome, too, 
Fermor had been getting ready, which he had now 
to throw aside as useless. Presently he saw them 
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enthroned by the officious Showers on a dais kept 
for distinguished people. He saW smiles of delight 
on Miss Carlay's face as Showers wantoned in his 
low fescennine jests. He heard two of his own 
cloth passing by say to each other that " Showers 
was making a good thing of it up there/' and was 
a " confounded " lucky fellow. 

She had seen Fermor too, and had given no start 
of joyful surprise, but merely a tranquil nod, as 
though the thing were of course. Showers was 
jubilant, exultant, and almost "dancing" round 
them, always impeding Fermor's view. " Just Kke 
them all," he said^ bitterly ; " a new doll for every 
day in the week. And such a doll !" He saw, 
too, Sir Hopkins standing with them, talking plea- 
santly, with his arm on Showers's shoulder, in 
good-himioured affection. 

Here they were at last. Fermor saw their en- 
trance from afar off. It was unassuming and timid ; 
Pauline, the brother, and Violet a little behind. 
" Heavens 1" thought Fermor, with a httle stamp^ 
*^will no one impress a little style upon them. 
What are they afraid of!" The public did not 
form an avenue to stare at them as they came in* 
And the dress ! Great efforts had been made, but 
VOL. II. r 
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there was something wantmg. There was no 
sensation. Why, indeed, should there be? Violet 
was not brilliant or splendid ; yet her little troubles • 
and anxieties had given her a soft look, and a sort 
of seductive interest Many faces turned to look 
after her: especially those experienced eyes who, 
like bric-a-brac collectors, can tell a bit of real 
beauty, however odd and rococo the setting. 
Pauline, in truth, dimmed her a little. 

Fermor went up to them. " You are late," he 
said, calmly, to the brother ; ^' I have waited a 
whole hour at the door. Come," and he took 
Violet's arm, "we must find you a seat on the 
dais." 

Violet shrank away. " O no, not in that public 
place, dear Charles — O no." 

Fermor l^t go her arm at once. He had been 
much annoyed that evening. "As you please,'* 
he said. " I only want you to take yom* proper 
place among the company. But just as you 
please." 

" O yes, of course," said Violet, hurriedly ; " let 
us go there at oncei." 

" Which then is it to be f I dare say there will 
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be no getting a thair now/^ said he. " Was there 
any mistake about the hour?" 

*^ No," said her sister, calmly ; ^^ the carriage 
did not come, and Violet's headache was so bad, 
that at one time we thought of giving it up 
altogether." 

Fermor did not answer. 

^' Here is a chair now," he said presently. " We 
must go through a quadrille, I suppose, for the 
benefit of these people here, or we shall furnish 
them with some food for talk. I shall come back 
in a moment." But one of the secret causes of 
Fermor's bitterness was that the public were not 
so absorbed in his motions as he expected. 

As he moved away, Pauline touched him gently. 
There was an imploring look in her large eyes 
She said : " This is a very trying place for her. 
Be a little soft with her ; encourage her, and she 
will do very well. You must promise me." 

Fermor could not trust himself to speak. This 
was more of the family " intimidation." He had no 
reply ready, so he merely bowed and strode away. 

Sir Hopkins and Showers passed him, arm in 
arm. 

r2 
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There was a sort of ritual aitd a ^^fonn" of 
thanksgiving chanted through that night. It was 
heard at all comers. It was charming, delightful, 
dehcious I Young ladies fell into little contortions 
of rapture. They never, in the course of their 
lives, had experienced anything to approach its 
enchanting character I From the hundred-and-one 
little processions made that night, backwards and 
forwards, under cool and tropical conditions, from 
ball to supper room, and from supper to ball room 
— ^the same anthem was raised. The beatific vision 
was found at last. So with the military showmen, 
who were busy with their duties all the night. 
They accepted these compliments with modest 
diffidence, brushing them away, as it were, like 
flies. "O, I say, come," would the bashful war- 
riors repeat. " Good ! You^ indeed. You are 
chaffing me ! You see — er — ^we know how to do it. 
That's the whole secret, you see." The devotee 
on his arm, however, received it as a grand and 
dazzling truth. 

Borne on the flux and reflux was seen the 
major, glass m eye, and a smile fixed into his 
mouth, very much on the principle that he fixed 
the glass into his eye. At heart he was a little 
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troubled, for the crowd was almost too great to 
admit of easy access to persons of quality. Often 
the breakers swept him past the shore on which he 
could distinctly make out noble inhabitants, like 
Sir Charles Longman ; but when he had beaten 
back and made the shore with grievous hardship, 
he f oimd them gone. In which struggles, though 
the glass was often torn from his eye, still he 
always kept the smile adhering firmly to his 
mouth. 

Thus late in the night was he borne up to the 
Manuels. The wistful, almost worn, face of Violet, 
high as it were upon a rock, looking out sadly, 
struck even him. He came up to them. 

" Charming, isn't it? " he said, joining his voice 
to the choir^s, "I declare I think I have never 
seen a thing better done. I remember at Nice 
there were some officers of the French Guides, 
young Balay, and some more, who ^^ 

Pauline, who had some secret trouble of her 
own, here interrupted him, a little abruptly it must 
be said. 

" Major Carter, would you do a kind thing, and 
take me round the room ; I want so much to see the 
people — ^would you ? " 
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" Dear me ! " said Major Oacrter, with deep into- 
nation of surprise. " Good gracious ! To be sore. 
How delightful ! A regular exploring racpedition. 
Come, Miss ManueL Now this is what I call con- 
fidence/' 

They set out. Major Carter chatted pleasantly 
all the way, and described, and gaye the names of 
every one, as a waxwork showman does his figures. 
Pauline scarcely listened; but she looked eagerly 
where he pointed his wand, which perhaps an- 
swered as well. Still, there was a half-sarcastic 
tone about his speech, a little different from his 
usual deferential manner, and which, on another 
occasion, she might have remarked. 

^^ And how odd," he said, suddenly, " that you, 
Miss Pauline, should have turned curious about 
these lay figures. For me^ whom some of these 
young fellows would disrespectfully call a Fogie 
(I am serious), it is intelligible ; but for Miss Pau- 
line to turn curious about things of this sort ^" 

Pauline answered him absently. " O yes," she 
said, "of course. And could you tell me who 
that is?" 

"That old lady out of a jar of spirits of wine? 
She's a ' preparation,' Miss Pauline — ^Lad;^ Man- 
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tower. I know most of them. For, to tell you 
the trath," said he, stopping short, and turning 
round to look at her, " /am about as curious in old 
^Peerages' and * Landed Gentrys ' as others are in 
old Army lists ^^ 

He leant a little on the last words. There was 
a sharp wicked twitch in his mouth. The sound 
seemed to waken up Pauline. But after that 
slight emphasis the major's talk rolled away 
smoothly, as if it was on springs. 

'* But," continued he, airily, "popular prejudices 
are almost unaccoimtable. There are people, you 
know, who resent your prying into their family 
papers, and inquirmg into their pedigree and 
history. Some won't have it on any terms. So I 
think — on — ^the — ^whole, my dear Miss Pauline," 
said the major, gaily renewing his march, " where 
there is so much prejudice it is better to let the 
thing be. Genealogical inquiries are often found 
dangerous. Now you understand me, I see." 

Pauline, quite abstracted from what she was 
earnestly searching for, was now looking at Major 
Carter with perfect intelligence and a little alarm. 

^* Dangerous ! " she repeated. 

" Bless me 1" said he, cantering away from the 
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subject. "Do look at Sir Charles Longman, he 
has got his foot in a lady's dress, and cannot see 
her trjdng to pull it away. He thinks there is 
some convulsion of nature going on under the 
floor. Ha, ha ! Not bad, that. And look, Mss 
Pauline-.— that tall man dancing. He is separated 
from his wife. There was some story about a 
Mrs. Burton Cox. I am the worst person in the 
world for details of that sort." 

Another listener might reasonably have disputed, 
this affectation of modesty on his part, for without 
flattery he was an excellent authority in that de- 
partment. But Pauline heard nothing about Sir 
Charles, or Mrs. Burton Cox. Her voice became 
low, and gentle, and appealing. 

^' It is dangerous," she said, and she looked back 
at Violet's wistful face; "but these things are 
often said and done without thought or reflection. 
Indeed they are," she added, with great earnest- 
ness, "and they are repeated and exaggerated — 
indeed you must think so. I, myself, say a hun- 
dred things i^i the day on the moment, which I no 

more mean than ^" 

" Good news ! good news I " said he, gaily ; " we 
shall have placards out in the morning announcing 
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it for the benefit of the poor youths you gibbet In 
the drawmg-rooms. How glad they shall be. 
Look at old Jackson^ doesn't he look as if he was 
corded up securely in brown paper ? " 

" But," continued Pauline, despairing almost to 
bring him back to her subject, "if any foolish 
speech of mine about — about, as you say. Army 
Lists — or ^^ 

" Army Lists ? " said the major, in his gayest 
gamut. "Ahl ^ Partridge always.' Toujoursper- 
drix. The young ladies' rock ahead. I believe — 
really and truly I do — ^that the fruit in the garden 
of Eden was an Army List. You will come back 
to that subject. Here we are, you see, back again 
at our family party. You don't want me any 
more ? Then I shall say good-by — for the — for the 
present." 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

THE BALL — ONE TILL THREE. 

Fermob, a little softened, was indeed maMng 
his way over to Violet, and generously publishing 
an amnesty for the past. Violet saw him coming, 
and the wistful look fled. Showers, with Miss 
Carlay on his arm, was drifted up near him. The 
low triumph on Showers's face was too much, and 
he walked straight across to Miss Carlay. 

The round fair honest face looked up at him 
hopefully, almost with delight. " I never expected 
to see you here," said Fermor. "Nor did I hear 
you were coming — though there was nothing sur- 
prising in that. I mean my not hearing it." 

She smiled. " How were we to tell you ? " she 
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said, gently. ^^ We never see you now. You have 
given us up.'* 

" I am very busy now/' said Fermor. " I have 
given up vanities. I have forsworn all my old 
ways and pleasures. I have no right to amuse my- 
self. I am to look the world in the face now, and 
who cares about me notr ? " 

" I am very sorry, 'cery sorry," said the girl, 
opening and shutting her fan. " I thought we 
were friends of yours, and you — ^bore with us so 
kindly." 

" O yes," said Fermor, with artificial careless- 
ness (he was getting into one of the dramatic 
situations he loved), " that is all the old story, you 
know. It is very good of you to say so. But 
after all, what does it reduce itself to? A book or 
so lent, an hour or so of my tediousness bestowed 
on you. This is the way we go through life. To- 
morrow you will be next door to some one else. 
And Tm figure will be refracted into heroic pro- 
portions. The day after, I shall be next door to 
some one else, and she will be refracted too. I 
have not told you half of my philosophy yet. You 
were right, after all, in dealing with me as the 
merest of acquaintances." 
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" I never dreamt of such a thing," she said, a 
little sadly ; " and if you would take the trouble of 
explaining " 

" Eeally f " said Fermor, carelessly. " And you 
are curious to know f " 

At this moment interposed Showers, eager, 
alarmed, and panting like a horse at the end 
of a long stage. " Now, Miss Carlay," he said ; 
"we can go now. There is not such a crowd 
now, and we can reach the supper-room before it 
is opened." 

Fermor lifted his eyes quietly to hers, and moved 
his chair a little. She dropped her eyes. There 
was a pause. The simplest, most unsophisticated 
girls are bom with these ball-room artifices. 

" But," she said, ^' Mr. 3howers, it seems so 
crowded still. We shall never get through." 

Showers urged it as a thing of course, yet 
nen^ously. " Do come," he said, holding out his 
arm ready bent. " I shall manage it, never fear." 

She was so honest and natural, this girl, and 
saw he was so earnest, that on another occasion 
she would have gone with him at every risk of 
personal sacrifice. But Fermor^s eyes were on her. 

"Would not," she said, irresolutely — " would not 
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a little later do as well? Say after the next dance. 
There, that's settled," she added, with gaiety. 

Showers was deeply wounded. " Very well," he 
said, " very well." 

Fermor stood up. " What 1 " he said, " after Mr. 
Showers has had the trouble of fighting his way 
through all that humanity to get to you! For 
shame. Miss Carlay. Tlvat is cruelty, if you like. 
Look at his arm waiting. No, no. Go. Do ; for 
the mere decency of the thing. The flowers will 
be all withered if you go later. Surely, after Mr. 

Showers has had such trouble ^No, I am sure 

you will." 

And with a pleasant smile and a sort of half- 
nod, as of encouragement to her, he moved gaily 
away. She looked after him with a half-wounded, 
half-astonished expression, then set Showers's trou- 
bled heart at rest by going with him. Fermor, at 
the other end, watched them, smiling. He was in- 
finitely pleased with himself. 

Strauss's Vake was now winding out again. He 
listened with half-closed eyes as the music seemed 
to sway up and down. Some floated by him as 
harmoniously as the music. Others with vulgar 
action, in the loud spasmodic trot of a lame horse. 
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He had a sort of toleration even for these. Pos- 
sibly they knew no better. But some one touched 
him on the arm. It was the brother of Violet. 

" Charming music," said Fermor, languidly. 

" Listen, now. There, the subject comes in again." 

, " Yes," said the other, bluntly. " But it seems 

as if it has made you forget Violet altogether. 

You were to dance with her, were you not ? " 

Fermor, •becoming hard and cold^ lifted his eyes, 
as who should say, " Well ? Granted." 

" You were to dance with Violet," continued the 
other, more loudly ; " and made a sort of point of 
it — to show her to the company, you said." 

Fermor felt his colour rising at the manner oi 
all this. "Well," he said; "I irdend to do so. 
The night is scarcely over." 

" Well ; better do it at once," said the brother. 
" I tell you the truth, candidly — ^though it u only 
a trifle, these suspenses and agitations are Tvot good 
for her. She has had too much of them lately. 
You know, as well as we do, she is too delicate to 
be trying experiments on." 

" Trying experiments on ! " said Fermor, his 
face darkening. " I don't follow." 

"Yes," sjud the other, more hard still. He al- 
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ways showed that he had no awe of Fermor. " She 
can't bear it. It is abnost cruel. She has been 
accustomed ix) be watched and petted and treated 
with kindness among us all. It must be kept up, 
or any coldness would kill her." 

Fennor's chest was heaving, but he dreaded the 
absurdity of quarrelling with any quasi relatives. 
" You will excuse me," he said, calmly, " if I can- 
not understand you." 

" Then we ought to understand each other," 
said the other. " She is too precious to us to let 
ceremony stand in the way." 

" This is scarcely the place to enter on these 
matters," said Fermor, bowing ; "if you would not 
mind concluding your remarks in the morning. As 
to the dance, you may reassure yourself and your 
sisters ; I was just going. I assure you I require 
no inspiration in such matters." 

He left young ManueL 

" Upon my word," he said to himself, " things 
are coming to a nice pass. To be schooled and 
lectured by her sister, I suppose I maxt put up 
with that ; but from the brother Pll 'mt take it. 
I must show them they have not got gtdfe a poor 
soul among them. Upon my Word 1 As for Violet^ 
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poor child, she is not accountable. But she is weak 
and foolish, and they do what they like with her." 

He was thinking whether he should go at once 
to take her. Poor child, after all there should be 
indulgence for her, and she was not responsible 
for these people about her. Raised seats in tiers 
went round the room, and very far off he could see 
her face looking out anxiously and painfully, as 
from a ropk, expecting succour. It looked so 
piteous, that he thought he would at once walk 
across to her. 

But again Showers and his partner, homeward- 
bound from the private view of the supper-room, 
came up. Showers was pettish. " Will you see 
Miss Oarlay back through the crowd? Colonel 
wants me. Shall only be a moment, only a mo- 
ment, on my honour." (This he added to Fermor 
with great impressiveness.) 

Fermor did the work appointed to him very suc- 
cessfully. She was very silent, and looked up at 
him now and then timorously, as if half shy, half 
afraid. Fermor was [gay and imconcerned. Just 
then Picini from his gallery intoned Strauss once 
more. It was one of the sad songs sung by a cor- 
net. " Do you hear," said Fermor; " one of those 
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divine valses. You should be dancing, not sitting 
down, to such music. Where is the wretched 
being who has dared to be late? Shall I fetch 
him?" 

" It is Mr. Showers," she said ; " but I am sure 
he will not come. I am keeping you. You are 
dying to dance it." 

" Well, I am," said he ; " but as for looking for 
any one in this place ^*' 

" How charming 1" she said ; " I would give 
the world to be dancing it." 

" But you are engaged," said Fermor, gravely. 
" We must respect these httle obligations. As for 
me^ I have served my turn. I am fit only for 
being carried out, like the old Indians, and left 
with a pot of rice on a mountain." 

" No, no !" said she ; " indeed I don't think so." 

" I don't mean literally," he said, gravely. 
" Well, then, putting off that exposure for a few 
days," added Fermor, in his gayest mood, "sup- 
pose we try this valse. Ah ! but Mr. Showers !" 

"O, tfon'^mind AzVn/" 

"Don't mind Am/" said Fermor. "What, 
Showers, the favoured, the admired, the man 

VOL. II. Or 
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whom the world is talking of and congratulating ! 
What, not mind him ? Can you be serious ? " 

She coloured. ^^It is all his fault," she said, 
rising. " Would you mind, now ^*' 

In a moment Strauss had engulfed them. They 
were floating round. Fermor talked through the 
music (and through the dancing), as they do in 
melodramas. Curiously, he had forgotten, for the 
moment, other duties and other faces. No matter, 
the night was long. 

" The surprise of seeing you here to-night I" 
said Termor, still in motion. "I had no idea of 
it. I suspect a mystery. Do explain." 

Half a dozen turns. Then she answered, with 
great confidence, " I wished — ^that is, papa and I 
wished — that you should see me in another charac- 
ter than that of an invaUd. You must have been 
weary of me in that shape." 

The face of Fermor, which was over Miss Car- 
lay a foot or so, smiled with complacent triumph. 

A few more turns. ''I have never seen her 
yet," said she. " Miss Violet. She is here, is she 
not?" 
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" O y«s," said he. " In the other room, I 
believe. And now tell me — ^why are you so 
curious?" 

She did not answer this direct question. " Do 
let us look for them."^ 

But Fermor was not so eager. " We shall find 
them," he said, "when this crowd clears off a 
little. What boors these countrymen are! Sir, 
would you ? You are destroying thisi lady's dress." 
This to a fatty harmless man, who staggered back 
in dreadful confusion, with flames rushing to his 
face. 

" I am afraid," she said, ^ thiis will be my only 
chance. For I don't know," she continued, " did 
we tell you** (she knew weU she had not) *^that 
we are leaving this place in a few days ?" 

Fermor hastily drew rein, halted under a tree, 
that is at a pillar. " Going away !" he said. 

^Yes," she said. "I am very sorry, oh, so 
sorry. But we are obliged." 

" O, of course," said Fermor.— "Why not? " he 
was almost going to add ; " you are not obliged ta 
give notice to the whole parish." — "And when 
was this sudden move thonght of, pray ? " 
o2 
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" Papa says so. O, I am «o sorry. I was 
beginning to like this place. Every one — ^that I 
knew, at least — ^was so kind to me." 

" I am sorry, too," said Fermor, " to lose my 
neighbours. These things can't be helped. We 
must come and go — it is a law of the nineteenth 
century. We shall meet sometime and somewhere, 
I suppose." 

" I hope so," she said. 

" And poor Showers," he continued. " I hope 
you won't be angry — ^you know you have taught 
me to speak freely to you. What is to become of 
Aim? I was imder the impression — at least, his 
manner and behaviour made me think so— that 
really there was something ^auspicious,' as the 
newspapers say, on foot. No ? Is he to follow ? 
or to wait, or ^" 

"Absurd!" she said, eagerly. "What ridi- 
culous stories I I dislike him more than any one I 
have seen for years." 

"Astonishing! Amazing!" said he. "And 
now," he continued, smiling, " who is there, as a 
matter of mere curiosity, that you like better than 
any one you have seen for yeai*s ?" 
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Again here was the bird in the net of the 
fowler, as Fermor wished it to be. The bird flut- 
tered, grew nervous, did not answer; but would 
have answered presently, when Mr. Carlay came 
grimly up. " We must go away," he said. 

Fermor took her down stairs. " You must tell 
me these secrets another time. I may be useful to 
consult," he said, as he put on her cloak. " I shall 
call to-morrow;" then went back jubilant; then 
he thought, with a start, of Violet. For though 
the night wa% long, he had detained her a Uttle. 
But the wistful face was gone from the rock. He 
could not find them anywhere. "Gone in to 
supper, I suppose," he thought, wdth unreasonable 
resentment. He was turning away when he was 
touched on the arm. 

" Hanbuiy! Mr. Hanburyl" Fermor said, "I 
was told that you were gone away, and that you 
had made all the traditional farewells in due 
form." 

" I have come back," said the other, coldly ; 
" and it seems not a bit too soon." 

" That is for yourself, of course," said Fermor? 
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now relapsing into himself ; " at least, so far as I 
cam make you out. Excuse me, I am going to 
have some supper." 

Hanbury happiily crushed and repulsed, Fennor 
went, had supper, and drank champagne. He was 
very elated with the events of that night — ^with 
the dramatic events; he had acted the Jeune 
Premier. As he was putting the flask down, he 
felt a lowering face on him, like a cloud overhead. 
"What, followed me here?" he said, smiling. 
" Going to have some supper? Try that Mayonr 
naise, you know I am host here." 

The other put him away, as it were impatiently, 
with his hand. ^^ Fermor, I have been here," he 
said, " the whole evening. And I have se^i it all." 

Fermor laid down his glass on the table, and 
said, "Indeed!" 

" Yes," said the other, speaking very fast, 
" from the beginning of the night to the end. It 
was vmf cold and cruel. I could not have be- 
lieved it, if any one had told me. But I am glad 
I am here myself, I should never have gone 
away." 

" Now, if I might ask," said Fennor, trying to 
steady his voice, " what does all this mean?" 
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" I never saw such a change I" said the other. 
" It makes my heart Kleed to look at her. Poor, 
poor child ! Oh, Fermor, you ought to blush." 

" This is getting imbearable," said Fermor, 
losing all patience ; " it inu%t be stopped. Do you 
think you have a right to come and lecture me ? 
I suppose you have received your instructions. 
But I tell you what, Mr. Hanbury, I am too old to 
be schooled rum^ by you or any one else. Your 
brusque and honest candom' must select some other 
object for its confidence — it is disagreeable to me. 
Upon my word, we axe coming to a pretty pass ! " 

*^ O, do not take it in this way," said the other, 
just as excitedly. " You must hear the truth at 
all risks! I fear you think, because there are 
two poor helpless girls, with a more helpless 
mother ^" 

" Then ymi shall hear the truth too," said Fer- 
mor, turning round on him in a fury. " You 
shall hear, that it is exceedingly improper to thrust 
yourself into my concerns. A very great liberty ! 
There! This fine candour and manly qualities 
won't be your privilege, I can tell you. I look 
on your interference as exceedingly ill judged, 
and, if it is pursued further, I shall have to give 
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you a serious lesson, my good friend." (Fermor 
threw all the insult of voice and manner he could 
muster into this speech.) 

" And you can speak to me in this way after 
your conduct," said the other, also angry. " Very 
well. I now begin to see what you are — a cold, 
cruel, hard ^" 

Two arms opened between, in gentle expostula- 
tion. " Hush ! hush ! My good friends," said Sir 
Hopkins, " you are talking very loud. You don't 
want the whole room, I am sure, to assist at this little 
discussion, eh ?" Some stray men who had dropped 
in — now that work was nearly over and they had 
earned their crust — for a solitary and substantial 
repast, had been drawing near, attracted by the 
sound of loud voices. 

"Hush!" said Sir Hopkins again. "We caii 
talk this over in the morning. Come with me, 
Charles. This* way, down towards this chicken 
salad. Everything here seems excellent. Cham- 
pagne, please'. No, not in that glass. There; 
thanks. Now I think I am complete." And stoop- 
ing down over his supper. Sir Hopkins said, in a 
low voice, filtered, as it were, through his chicken 
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and his salad, " Admirable, Charles ! I heard the 
whole. You cut him up like a melon." 

" Such a thing I" said Fermor, still furious. 
" Everybody seems to think they are entitled to 
bring me to book. I believe he is set on — employed 
by the family — for this work." 

" Is there any bread, I wonder?" Sir Hopkins 
said, looking up and down the table anxiously. 
" I dare say you have remarked, at balls, the bread 
always gets away, behind somewhere. All ! my 
Httle rustic I was she here to-night ? Ah, to be sure 
she was, as fresh and as gay as a lark." 

" Ah 1 That's the cry now^' said Fermor, in- 
dignantly ; " wasting away. I, of course, wearing 
her into the grave." 

"What nonsense!" said Sir Hopkins. "Who 
says this I The sister, I suppose?" 

" Exactly, sir. Always to this one tune. I am 
getting sick of it." 

"Ah!" said Sir Hopkins, "fine woman that, 
but knows what she is about. Can see that in her 
eye. She will pull the whole family through the 
world. Mark my words, settle them all well, even 
to the mother. / know the sort of woman exactly. 
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I dare say takes a little of the schoolmistress on her. 
Now may I give you a scrap of advice. You 
are a man of the world, and I may speak freely 
to you." 

" O, sir/' said Fermor, " your experience is 
always useful." 

" Yes," said the other. " But, on principle, never 
let them school you. On principle, mind. They 
will encrdach until you find yourself growing down 
every day into a child. You know this yourself 
as well as /do." 

" Exactly, sir," said Fermor, eagerly; "that is 
the view that has guided me all through." 

" I thought so," said the other. " (My dear 
Charles, there was a Seltzer-water bottle here a 
moment ago, and some one has carried it off. 
Thanks.) No, I am serious. You are quite right 
in maldng a stand against these people. I assure 
you, I tell you candidly, I quite admire the spirit, 
as well as the clever diplomacy, that has regulated 
your behaviour. You see I have been watching. 
And as for the capiiul manner in which you dis- 
posed of that rough person just now, who, no doubt, 
as you said, toas set on by others to that particular 
duty, it quite commands my admiration. You 
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want no advice, my dear fellow. Who are they, 
by-the-by?" 

" I don't know, I am auie, sir," said Fennor. 
^^ It is radier too late, I fear, to be thinking of 
thatj now." 

Sir Hopkins looked up at him from his chicken 
salad. ^^No, Charles, that is quite a false impres- 
sion. Even after a treaty is agned, we, that is, 
nons autres, can have ^a rectification/ as it is 
called. We can never be too late with anything — 
excepting death, and actual marriage. There's a 
truth for you in return for 'your excellent chicken 
salad." 

The ball was breaking up. The company were 
drifting away like sheep. The ground was open 
and clear ajs a prairie, and a few untired couples 
were flying round wildly. Picini, fresh as at the 
beginning, was leading on one of his most despe- 
rate galops. It seemed to echo down like music 
in a church, the floor was so clear. 

Shawls and opera cloaks were being put on. A 

universal hymn and responses were heard on all 

sides. " Such a delightful evening! Enjoyed 

, ourselvos so much I" To which military choristers 
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in scarlet surpKces would answer, in full acclaim, 
" Aw ! so pleased, aw I Quite glad you liked it — 
'pon word am!" as though imder a tacit suspicion 
of insincerity, and the speaker was anxious to clear 
himself. 

Fermor, coming out full of pride and excite- 
ment, met his mother and sisters at the door, in 
the act of being shawled and clothed. They were 
in the hands of a band of admiring men. " Such 
a charming evening!" whispered Lady Laura, 
whom long service had trained to business, and 
who always brought a large white bag, easily re- 
cognisable, and marked " L. F." (" Your worsted 
shoes, my dear, are at the bottom of the bag.") 
" Mr. Piper, Charles, has been so kind. Only for 
him I don't know how we should have managed. 
Charles! Mr. Piper — my son!" And Charles 
found himself introduced to a bashful child, little 
older than' one of the regimental drummer-boys. 
" Next brother to Sir Thomas. No children," she 
whispered Charles. "Quite taken with Alicia." 
Alas! at every entertainment there was to be 
always the typical man, who was "quite taken 
with Alicia." 

" By the way," she continued, " we were all ad-. 
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miring that striking-looking girl you were with. 
Who is she, my dear? Such style, and quite an 
air. I was struck by her. The only decent person 
I have seen here. Come, dears. Mr. Piper, you 
won't forget? Any day, at three. You will always 
find some of us in." 

Fermor turned back into the rooms again. It 
was over. Picini was disbanding his forces. Sleep- 
ing violins were being tucked away in snug green- 
baize cradles. Fermor looked up at them. Major 
Carter came glissading to him over the smooth 
floor. 

" Dear Captain Fermor," he said, " I am so 
glad to meet you. Going home? Would you 
mind letting me walk with you ? I have some- 
thing to tell you." 

Fermor was gracious. " Come in here and have 
some wine," 

"Most kind of you. I should like it of all 
things. That man Hanbury — where is he?— he 
was skulking about here just now." 

Fermor helped himself. He had not had too 
much, nor was he going to have too much ; but 
good wine made him talk with eagerness, and a 
sort of fervour. 
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" I know," he said. " He has honoured me with 
some of his instmctions. But I fancy / gave him 
a lesson instead.'* 

" I heard," said the major, smiling. " It was 
admirable, I am told. So quiet and gentlemanly, 
and, at the same time, so determined. He has not 
got over it yet.'* 

"The idea!" said Fermor. <^ Therms a set of 
them that think they have a right to come up one 
after the other and lecture me. I won't stand it. 
Major Carter. I have made up my mind this 
night. I won't stand it. What relation has this 
man to me ? What right has he^ because he is a 
great strong animal, and rides strong horses, to 
come and hector me? I won't take it from any 
man." 

" O, of course," said the major, filling his glass, 
" he has his instructions. It's only natural. He is 
stiU kept on, you know." 

"Ah I you think so too ?" said Fermor, eagerly. 
" Do you know, the same idea occurred to me, and 
to Sir Hopkins."" 

" I was sure you would see it in that way," said 
the major, selecting a bonbon in the shape of a 
mushroom. " I suppose he was sent for." 
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" Sent for ! " said Fermor, scornfully. " They 
may send for a dozen more like him. That 
won't do." 

They were now getting their coats and hats. 

"By the way, Showers ^Ah, Captain Ter- 
mor!" and Major Carter shook his head pro- 
foundly. He had a young man's hat and a 
young man's cape, and, nnder the lamps, looked as 
&esh as any young man. " I met him going ont, 
absolutely raving and imprecating. I never saw 
such a beating! You have thrashed him — ^mo- 
rafly:" 

" O, nonsense 1 " said Fermor^ smiKng. 

They were now in the street. It was half-past 
four, and very cold, clear, and bright^ 

" Would you take my arm ? " 

Termor did so gracionsly. 

" Ah, you have known me only a very short 
time, and I have no right to speak freely about 
your affairs. I know you don't p«rmit it, even 
with men who are old friends, and I must say I 
admire that reserve and restraint in you. Bnt I 
will say I am sorry for the whole business. I am." 

" You mean— — t " said Fermor. 

" I mean, I am sorry to see the way your gene- 
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rous conduct has been received. I don't like it," 
said the major, with growing warmth. '^ A man 
gets into the thing ; there are people by to work 
on his pity and appeal to his sympathies. / under- 
stand that sort of pressure, and how a refined and 
chivalrous man may give way. But he shouldn't 
be taken advantage of. No. I confess I took 
another view at the beginning ; so did Sir Hop- 
kins ; so would any man of the world. But that is 
the way with a certain class of people. They wiB 
always encroach." 

Termor did not resent this free view of his 
affairs. " It is not so bad as that. I suppose they 
mean well. Yet I am afraid there is something in 
what you say," he said. 

" If," continued Major Carter, eicpostulating, 
"they were of quality, one might put up with a 
good deal, but when we hear such stories ^" 

"O, I know all ihat^^ said Fermor, drawing 
himself up sei^^itively. " I ascertained all that be- 
forehand. The — er — wine business, and all that. 
Younger sons of the best families have often been 
put into that sort of thing." 

"No; I did not mean that," said the major, 
" but really I feel a delicacy in touching — ^but I 
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have correspondents everywhere, and I confess 
s(yme stories have reached me.'* 

'^ Indeed V^ said Fermor, eagerly. "Of what 
description, pray ? " 

" O, I had rather not. People write me every- 
thing. This was from old Foley, who served in 
Spain. Some other time. I will show you the 
letter one of these days." 

" If," said Fermor, excitedly, " there was any- 
thing like concealment in the business, I never 
could bear tJwi. No feelings of pity or regard 
would stand in my way." 

" We shall see about it another time," said the 
major. " How cold it is ! " I declare here are my 
lodgings ! You see / have my latch-key like the 
young fellows. Good night I " 

'' Good morning ! " said Fermor. 

" Ha, ha 1 very good, very good," said the major, 
laughing heartily. " Only for my known cha- 
racter, what things would be said of me. Good 
morning, then ! " 

This was the end of the Eastport ball. For 
many people in the Eastport colony it ^ was an 
epoch to look back on — a glorified milestone in 
their life. To unbroken Eastport girls it seemed 
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like their first pantomime; luibroken Eastport 
youths it hopelessly unsettled* Young Mr. Piper, 
a mihtary " child," and whose years should have 
protected him from " imdue influence/' was sent 
away home, raging with a frantic passion for 
Alicia Mary. That virgin had at last struck fire. 
But in Fennor it had wrought the most strikii^ 
change of all. In the morning he looked back set 
the land on which he had been standing the even- 
ing before, as it were across a river, and the Manuel 
Family had not come over with him. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

" JANE," THE FAIRY ©ODMOTHEB, 

The night of that Eastport festival, which for 
many young girls in Eastport was a night of 
sweet and exquisite dreams, in which lovely scarlet 
angels floated quite glorified and spiritual, was for 
Violet one of the most wretched of her life. All 
her thoughts seemed to be seething and boiling in 
that small head ; her bed seemed to be turned into 
a furnace. She suffered a weight of agony, and 
when day came, and the steady daylight of nine 
o'clock, she rose up exhausted, and trembling, and 
with a worn face, but with eyes that sparlded like 
the lamps of the night before. 

The anxious aster, Pauline, came into Violetf^ 
u2 
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room as soon as she heard her stirring, which was 
indeed betimes. She found her hot and flushed. 
There was a little wildness, too, in her eyes. She 
had, in truth, never slept, which was but a small 
evil of its kind ; but she had tossed, and fretted, 
and been miserable, until morning brought day- 
light and almost despair. 

" Darling Violet," said her sister, going up to 
her, "this is dreadful. You will wear yourself 
into a grave. Your heart cannot bear it, I know 
it cannot." 

" I am better this morning," she said, " much 
better — ^if I could only make myself sleep." 

Pauline looked at her, irresolute as to how she 
should begin. "We have been thinking and talk- 
ing over that ball of last night; and now, my 
dear darling Violet, this is to be considered, and is 
worth considering. You were very happy a short 
time ago — ^we were all very happy — ^until certain 
things took place, and you are not strong, and 
much anxiety or sorrow would wear you. Now, 
dearest, is it not better, before it is too late, to have 
courage to go back. I fear we have made a mis- 
take. We, I say, who ought to have been more 
sensible, and to have known better. Now what 
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we have thought is this — and it is a cruel thing, 
darling, to propose — ^would it not be better, after 
last night, to have done with this — altogether?" 

Violet's glistening eyes had been widening and 
distending all this time. It was only at the last 
word that she caught her sister's meaning. She 
broke out in a fright. 

" No; no ! I can't, I could not. And to come 
from me! No, I could not, indeed," she added, 
piteously. 

" Ah," said Pauline, in tones of the softest 
compassion, "that is it, darling. Is it not better 
that it should come from you, than that ^*' 

" What!" said the other, excitedly. "Do you 

know anything ? Do you believe it ? Do you ^" 

. She was so excited that her sister said to her, 
" No, no ! it is only that I fear. You know you 
said it yourself last night. We, who have seen a 
little more of the world than you, dearest, under- 
stand the meanings of little signs, which you would 
pass by. Indeed, it is better, Violet, that you 
should see it now, than see it later." 

" Then you have heard something. He told 
you last night," said Violet, distractedly. " O, I 
had a presentiment that this was coming I" And 
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she lay back on the sofa and panted nervously, aad 
a look of scared terror came to her face that quite 
alarmed Pauline. She ran to her. 

" It is nothing," she said, " I am all Tvrong, 
indeed I am. I know nothing, and have heard 
nothing — upon my word and honour, as I stand 
here, I have not. It is only some of my foolish 
sense and caution. Won't you believe me when I 
tell you so?" 

The other raised herself, drew a slow sigh of 
relief, then gave a child's smile. 

" O, you terrified me," she said. " I . am 
getting so foolish and nervous. But it is non- 
sense, all nonsense. I know Charles so well now 
— better than yow, Pauline. And he has these 
ways, which are ways of his own. And you hnow 
he has told us over and over again that he hates 
that public exhibiting, and ' engagements on view,' 
as he calls it. He never does anything without a 
purpose, and I shouldn't be surprised," she added, 
with a sudden flash of gaiety, " if he was what he 
calls trying me. Ah. There it is." 

Her sister was «o relieved at this change from a 
scene she dreaded, and almost delighted that she 
accepted this far-fetched fancy, with her arms 
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about this fluttering Violet, even fortified it. She 
was sure it was so; was confident that out of 
his sensitiveness he had planned this little experi- 
m!^at* And presently the sisters, by mutual en- 
couriigement, had worked it into actual pleasant 
proof of attachment and devotion ; and Violet, as 
if thirai was BOW, finding something to rejoice 
at, said, with alacaty, that she would now come 
down. 

The maid who— now a long time ago — ^had 
thought Ffinnor ^ lovely," had come in, busy with 
shutters and curtains. She saw Violet's worn 
face, the weary lines of pain upon her cheeks, and 
the tightened look about her forehead. More sig* 
nificant stiU were her strained eyes. She was a 
" smart " girl, and glowing ribbons always were 
fluttering from her caps like pennants from a 
mast. AU through she had taken a deep interest 
in the love affair, and, strange to say, knew per- 
fectly all the ebbs and flows of that uncertain cur- 
rent. For Fermor she had the deepest admiration. 
Had any one introduced the well-known Apollo 
Belvidere into her associations, that famous type 
of plastic beauty would have exactly satisfied her 
as a standai?d for her hero. She yearned for some 
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such type. And yet the hero himself, when she 
threw open the door for him, hurried past her up- 
stairs, not rude or blunt, but whoUy unconscious 
of her, and of all the ribbon-flags with which she 
was purposely " dressed." 

She had long guessed the state of things. That 
hall was indeed a sort of self-registering meter: 
the flags were often at the mast-head for a salute ; 
but the personage to be saluted did not come. 
The two sisters were fond of her, and talked with 
her often. She amused them with legends of the 
ladies and gentlemen of her own sphere. Not that 
they needed gossip, but when she was busy with 
their dresses, and Violet sat with her long hair like 
a mm's veil on her head, " Jane," busy with the 
brush, poured out a stream of curious speculations, 
odd rumours, and dark suspicions which were rife 
in the society she affected. But in Violet she had 
a greater confidence. 

She had sore suspicions about this business ; and 
being, after all, an honest girl, was a Uttle troubled 
in mind. At the same time she was convinced 
that the whole affair had been "mismanaged." 
The hero, she judged indulgently, being only like 
other heroes, in all ranks. But there were certain 
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Kttle rules and traditions, without which affairs of 
this kind would never go well. These she had 
seen applied with success, in the instances of 
lovers down stairs — they were understood to be 
part of the established procedure. Down stairs, 
sighing coachmen, and eUgible valets, in the pro- 
gress of their courtship were treated with studied 
scorn, and elaborate contumely when other ladies 
and gentlemen were present ; and this, it was felt, 
showed the power of the cruel fair, and piqued the 
ardour of the swain. With wonder and surprise 
Jane saw the total neglect of these wholesome 
principles, and from the beginning augured the 
worst. 

Before that morning she had learnt the whole 
history of the ball. Through the interest of Fer- 
mor^s esquire — a pleasant oflScer with whom she 
was intimate — she had secured the privilege of 
being present. That gentleman had even gone 
further, and with a soldier^s thoughtfulness had 
borne her secret cakes, and yet more secret re- 
freshment. The maid had therefore seen the 
whole from a gallery, and she was determined that 
morning to " speak her mind " to her while there 
was yet time. 
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Violet wa£ a little hurried and exdted in her 
speech. " Did I look well, Jane, last night ?" she 
asked. " They told me I did, and I am sure we 
did all we oould." 

^ Lovely, lovely, miss !" said Jane; ."but I aeq 
afraid you're not well to-day«" 

^ I could not sleep," said Violet, nervously; 
" never closed my eyes once. I don't know what 
is the reason." 

^ It was a beautiful ball, miss," said Jane, ab- 
ruptly, and brushing with great activity. 

" O, you were there ! " said Violet, with a litde 
start. " To be Bure, I knew you were." 

" Yes, miss ; Mr. Bates, that is, the captain's 
gentleman, waa good enough to put me in the 
front seat of the gallery. (He has great interest, 
you know-) And I saw you, miss, the whole 
night." 

^^ Yes," said Violet, hturiedly ; " I did not care 
to dance ; I had a headache ; I was dying to be at 
home again, O, Jane," she said, turning sud- 
denly, "I am wretched and miserable ; ajad, Jaae, 
what is to become of me ? " And Violet began to 
sob hysterically. 

Jane had laid down her brushes, ami was sooth* 
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ing her like an infant. " Now, now miss, you must 
Bot. This is what wears you so — don't think of it, 
it will all come all right," 

Violet was now in spasms of agitation. She got 
up suddenly, and went over to the bed, on which 
she flung herself. The maid looked on in sore 
distress. Not for many minutes could all her 
soothing take effect. 

Poor Violet felt she oould confide in her, as in- 
deed she might. " O Jane, Jane, and before them 
all too, was it not dreadful? Not that I mind 
ilaU But I fear — ^I do so fear — ^that they have 
been changing him to me — I know they have." 

" No, no, miss," the maid said, with a smile of 
superiority. " Not that at all ; you make too much 
of it, miss, indeed you do* / know what it is." 

Violet became earnest, and looked at her steadily. 
"Wliat isit?" she said. 

Jane was thinking of the tactique popular below. 
" It's all wrong, miss. The thing has been mis- 
managed. Tve seen it all along." 

Thus poor Violet, catching eagerly at any plank, 
and beseeching her to tell, Jane became like an 
old fairy godmother, whom this young creature 
had come to consult, and to get advice. With 
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great wisdom (and ^^-itli some diflBculty in the 
choice of words, for Jane had delicacy), the maid 
expounded the true secret of success in such affairs, 
and the little old-fashioned amatory cruelties which 
still obtained in the servants' hall. 

" It don't do," said the fairy godmother, " to let 
a gentleman come too easy, or come too often. 
They don't like it themselves, don't gentlemen. 
There are days," added Jane, as an illustration, 
" when I make believe not to see Mr. Bates, it 
might be in the street, or it might be on the road; 
and though I don't pretend to say that there's any- 
thing going on therCy still, miss, you can have no 
manner of idea how he does take it. You see, 
when they have it all their own way, they come to 
take it as easy as — anything." 

This seemed like truth to Violet, to whom any- 
thing like a little salvation in this emergency was 
welcome. Her eyes distended, and her breath 
came and went as the fairy godmother explained 
the mystery. The introduction of Mr. Bates as 
an illustration to the workings of the charm on him 
especially, did not import any burlesque into the 
matter. She even began to regard him -wdth an 
interest which would have amazed that simple 
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soldier. She was told how on certain days he was 
received with an unbounded aflfection, purposely ex- 
aggerated to lead him into some slight forwardness ; 
which, on the next occasion, would be seized on as 
an opening for treating him with the most mor- 
tifying and insulting neglect. A short course of 
this fitful treatment was enough to " take him 
down" — not only to take him down, but to reduce 
him to an unmanly and grovelling degradation. 
From whence he would be as unexpectedly — and 
as unreasonably — lifted from this level to the sun- 
shine of unbounded favour. 

" But," said the fairy godmother, coming more 
to the point, "if there was another gentleman, 
miss, as could be found — and I know of such as 
could be easily got, and willing, and whose place, 
indeed, by rights it ought to be — ^that were the 
real way I " 

Violet's eyes opened still wider. She coloured a 
little, for she understood. 

The captain, said the fairy godmother, was a 
charming gentleman, so fine and so high in his 
manners. But all gentlemen were the same in that 
point. They required to be " kept up and stirred." 
Now, couldn't Miss Violet just try it a little — ever 
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ao little — ^and see how it would answer ? Not to be 
just " quite so ready," but more " stand off," and, 
above all, just " lean a little" to that good but " soft" 
gentleman^ Mr. Hanbury . Mark her words, if in a 
day or two the remedy had not the most startling 
result. 

The child Violet listened, first with curiosity, 
then with hope, then with confidence, finally with 
devotion. Here was a reasonable chance. She 
caught at it* She began to think herself a mere 
infant, whose own folly waff the cause of all ; but 
here was a sensible woman come to advise her, 
but happily not called in too late. 

" Now, misSy" said the godmother, " there's 
another thing. You should have the two gen- 
tlemen together here of a night ; just a nice little 
party of a dozen to look on ; for it'a the hdng 
done before people that makes all the effect. No 
gentleman, miss, likes to see another gentleman 
put up before him, where there's people by. As 
sure as I am standing here, miss, if you, only get 
your mamma to have a few people in to tea, and 
haTe the two gentlemen together,, and be a little 
partial to Mr. Haabtiry, giving him his tea first, 
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or sitting with him in a comer, or even," added 
Jame^ with a little hesitation, for she was not ceiv 
tain whether the mark of favour was so firmly 
established above^ as it was below stairs^ " putting 
a flower in his button-hole — as sure as you do this, 
everything will be well in the morning." More 
pocticmlar details, then, of this infallible nostrum 
adief then disclosed, leaning on them so earnestly, 
that she had Violet gazing at her as intently as 
though she were a physician telling of a certain 
cure for any iHiiDesB, The physician even inspired 
such hopes anxl confidence, that Violet began to 
question, a little nervously, whether that little gal- 
kBHtry about the flower and button-hole — on which 
her adviser seemed to rest above all — might not be 
introdueed, wM, of course, some dexterity. The 
poor child was so trusting, and so accustomed to 
l«an upon evCTy one for assistance, that it was easy 
to persuade her. So when her dressing was over, 
she had been ehanged into a little conspirator, 
for from the strraigbtforward Pauline — but who^ 
indeed, waa conspiring in her own way — ^it was 
thought best to> conceal the whok. 

Eady that mocBiiig came in Hanbucyr They 
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had not seen him the night before. This was a 
thin, sad, unhearty man, a sort of changeling 
Hanbury. 

Pauline started. " Come back?" she said. 

" Yes," he answered, gloomily ; " and you will 
own, not an hour too soon." He then told her of 
his quarrel with Fermor. " He has shown himself 
in his true colours," he added, speaking fast, " for 
which we should all be thankful. I have found 
him out to be what I always thought him, a cold, 
calculating, heartless fine gentleman. I have 
given him a lesson, and shall teach him a little 
more yet." 

Pauline had listened with gathering wonder and 
even dread. 

" O, folly ! folly I" she said. « What have you 
been doing?" 

" Doing I" said he ; " I have saved her. I have 
at least thii to comfort me ; I have been of %(ym 
use. You think I have some selfish view. Ah, 
no! T have long since given over that dream." 

" O, what have you been doing?" said Pauline 
again. " I know you did not mean it, but every- 
thing is turning out so unfortunate. Surely, to 
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quarrel with him — ^with Violet's husband — ^you 
might have known ^" 

" But surely," he said, " you cannot mean — ^you 
don't suppose, after last night, that this will go on ! 
Women believe to the end ! But I khow what his 
game is." 

" Hush ! hush ! " said PauUne, rising ; " we 
must not think of this. O, you should not have 
done that. He will think we have set you on, and 
he is so proud he will resent. No. Violet's whole 
soul and life is bound up in him. She believes in 
him still, and will believe through everything." 

Hanbury looked at her, confounded. He gave a 
sort of groan. " It is to be always the same with 
me — ^the same stupid blundering John Hanbury 
to the end. I am very miserable and very unfor- 
tunate. And what am I to do ? " 

"Go to him at once," said Pauline, hurriedly, 
"we can only repair the mischief as well as we 
can." 

"Go to him— well?" 

"Go — ^go to him and tell him you are sorrj'. 
You know how men make these things up." 

" Sorry ! " said he, a little distractedly. " O, I 
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can't do that ! Yoa don't know all that has passed, 
the words he used to me, which I could not pass 
over. Indeed I could not.** 

^But it must be set right. You don't know 
what mischief you may have done." Then, as 
Hanbury seemed irresolute, she added, after a 
pause : ^ I thought you would have done anything 
for Violet." 

"What does it matter," he said, "after all? 
First wretchedness, now degradation. I care very 
little now. With all my heart, then." 

" Ah, if you had seen her," said the sister, ear- 
nestly, " how her heart is set on this affair, how her 
life is boimd up — how her little soul is wearing 
away— — 

"To be sure," said he. "How selfish I have 
been. Of course it must be done. . I will go at 
once." 

" Always generous, noble, kind," said Pauline, 
taking his hand. " You talk of selfishness. At 
this moment I blush for myself. But we know 
not where to turn to, and moments are precious 
and slipping away, and this is our treasure, our 
only treasure." 

Hanbury hurried out of the room. 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

AMENDE. 

Febscob, who had risen late^ looking back nn- 
easily to the night before, as to a strange country 
through which he had driven, and bcooding over 
his injuries, was walking up and down his room. 
He was still on the other side of the river, looking 
across ; and on the opposite bank were the same 
figures standing there, but with another light on 
them. In fact, they were olher figures. 

A letter was presently brought in to him. It 
was from Sir Hopkins Pocock, and ran : 

" Deab Chablbs, — Could you spare me twenty 
ounutes this morning ? " H. P." 
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He found him at his desk, with strong blue 
paper before him, and the papers in the despatch- 
box overflowing their banks ; a sure symptom of 
heavy business. He laid down his pen and smiled. 

" Well, Charles. How do you feel after your 
ball? Done uncommonly well. Wonderful! I 
was really greatly pleased. I have not tasted a 
better mayonaise I don't know when." 

Fermor was glad that he was pleased; then 
looked restlessly at the overflowing banks. 

" I have been a good deal over the world, as you 
know," continued Sir Hopkins, leaning back in his 
chair, and laying the tips of his fingers together as 
though he had sent for Fermor specially to tell him 
this. " And men out there are always getting up 
things of that kind. But they break down. Why? 
What would you say, now, was the reason ?" 

Fermor moved restlessly in his chair. "It is 
hard to say," he said. " By the way, sir, I think 
you had something to mention ^' 

Sir Hopkins drew in his chair suddenly, and be- 
came grave and official. 

" I have this morning," he said, " been favoured 
with a despatch from her Majest/s Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies — ^the Eight Honour- 
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able Harding Hanaper, M.P. That despatch is 
dated yesterday morning. It would seem, Charles," 
he added, becoming suddenly unofficial, "they 
desire my services once more. An important de- 
pendency — the name I am not at liberty to men- 
tion — ^will be vacant in a week or two, and I leave 
this to-morrow morning." 

" Yes, sir," said Fermor, nervously. 

" Well," said Sir Hopkins. " I sent for you be- 
cause I knew it would interest you. I dare say it 
is about the most important news that has come to 
this little settlement for many months. No one," 
he added, looking at the large envelope with re- 
flective complacency, "would suppose that this 
little paper contained such grave tidings and such 
responsibility. Of course there are drawbacks. 
Now they will begin worrying me out of my life 
with applications. It is almost as bad as the new 
manager of a theatre. Fancy, only yesterday 
came a letter, in anticipation, from my old friend 
Showers — of course about his young fellow. I 
can't well refuse him. I am writing to. him by 
this post." 

Pride and mortification came to Fermor's face in 
the shape of colour. He rose to go. 
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^' Candidly^ my dear Charles, I am sadly disap- 
pointed aboat you ; f or I hare a great opinion of 
your sense, and I did think there was in yon all the 
nutteriel of a diplomatist ; 'pon xny aonl I did. 
But — ^you know — when I heard of that — hem — 
marriage of yours, and saw that when I asked, 
^ Where is the money?' and got no answer — 
' Where was the love and f oBy and that sort of 
thing?' and got no answer — and ^ Where was 
the connexion?' and heard scnnething about a 
wine merchant — when, in short, I fouaad the 
business could be accounted for by no known 
reason on — the — face — of — God's earth," he 
added, excitedly, making these words fall like 
little sharp taps of a hammer, "why, I shook my 
head and said: ^He won't do for a diplomatist; 
he won't do for me.' There, Charles ! There's 
the candour you always like. But it is the truth, 
on my soul ! " 

Fermor stood biting his lip and colouring. He 
was deeply hmrt. He did not answer for a few 
moments. 

" I was afraid of this, sir," he said, at last. "But 
I see it is hopeless to think of altering your 
opinion." 
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" Good gracious ! " said Sir Hopkins, startiijg 
up and seizing him by the hand. ''^ How you mia- 
construe me. Am I not your relative ? Do you 
suppose I would not like to do all I could for you ? 
But I must look to myself. It is a load of respon- 
sibility. How could I be dragging about with me 
an impoverished assistant — we are speaking can- 
didly, recollect — ^with what is called ' a struggling 
family.' These poor girls always have large fami- 
lies ; they can't help it. I couldn't do it." 

"But you don't consider, sir,." said Fermor, 
warmly, " a man's position. His honour is often 
engaged. You don't know everything. It is imr 
possible to resist an appeal made to your sympathy 
and even compassion. It is not so easy as you 
think, sir." 

Sir Hopkins's lip curled. " That sort of thing 
may do with boys of twenty. A delicate school- 
gbl's tears ! It is simply absurd amcwig grown-up 
people. I can understand it at a ball, where cham- 
pagne makes a man do many a foolish thing ; but 

in broad daylight ^If that is all you are going 

on, it is ncKisensical. I tell you, if you were my 
son, this moment I would walk straight out of this 
house to those people, and settle it off in half an 
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hour. It' I? shameful — ^'pon my word it's shameful," 
Sir Hopkins added, with warmth. 

Fermor stood there with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. He felt full of foolishness and of shame 
in the preseince of this sensible man who had seen 
the world. 

"I have no business to talk on this matter to 
you, I know. And it seems harsh and cruel and 
worldly, but I have your interest at heart, and the 
girl's too, I can tell you. O, I know the whole 
thing. It's a duty, Charles, as you have invited 
free speech in me, to set these things before you. 
Besides, who are they ? Are they in Burke ? No. 
Are they in the Blue Book ? No. Where are they ? 
Wine merchants ! God bless me ! A whole French 
romance about wine merchants ! Besides, those 
stories ! They should be looked into. I don't mind 
stories about men. There were heaps flying about 
Lord Poolbeg ; but about a whole family ! " 

" Stories ! Ah I yes. But I never heard," said 
Fermor, eagerly. 

" Of course you didn't," said his friendly adviser. 
" That would scarcely happen. You don't expect 
people of that sort to take you into the parlour, 
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and say, 'My dear sir, there are such and such 
stories about us, which it is right you should know.' 
Scarcely, I think. No ; Carter, who knows every- 
body, has picked them up somewhere." 

" Yes, he did hint something to me last night," 
said Fermor, growing excited. 

"JTaturally," said Sir Hopkins. "It is not 
pleasant to do such things. I assure you I don't 
like it at this moment. There, I must go back to 
my letters. Time and tide, you know — and the 
Under-Secretaries — wait for no man. At least, 
theyil blow you up afterwards. I am very glad I 
have spoken to you candidly. I should have gone 
away under a complete misapprehension otherwise. 
I tell you what — if I can be of any use by way of 
advice or action, use me. And I tell you what 
besides, as I am writing to Harding Hanaper, I 
shall mention your name." Fermor made a faint 
protest. "Don't misunderstand me," said Sir 
Hopkins. "It is merely for precaution's sake, 
and binds you to nothing." 

" O, sir,'' said Fermor, " you are so kind and so 
thoughtful to me. Indeed I wish I had consulted 
you earlier. The whole thing is such a complica- 
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tioa. For instance, last night there was a man 
who I believe waa attached to her before — be- 
fore '' 

^^ Before you csLxney^^ said Sir Hopkins, smiling. 
"Of course — every one in his turn. You may, 
perhaps, be predecessor to some one else." 

"A rough, rude, heavy fellow — Hanbury,'\con- 
tinued Fermor. "And he, it seems, chose to bring 
me to account as their champion. I could not pot 
up with thatj and of course I had to repress him, 
very firmly, and with some strcmg language. I 
showed him, I think, that I was not to be intimi- 
dated." 

" Quite right," said Sir Hopkins, " quite so. I 
saw it. It was very gross; and, I tell you, a not 
uncommon manoeuvre. And you met him with 
spirit and firmness ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Fermor. 

" 0, then you'll have him with you this morning." 

" How, sir ? " said Fermor. 

" They* II send him to make it up, and all that 
sort of thing. The move failed, you see. I shall 
be greatly surprised if they don't. Now, my dear 
boy, letters, letters 1 Under-Secretary waiting." 

No wonder that Fermor, for long after, should 
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think of his relative's powers of foresight, and 
acuteness of mental vision, with something like 
reverence — even with awe — for when he reached 
home, he found, waiting in his room, John Han- 
bury ! Who, exactly as had been prophesied for 
him, walked up to him with a sort of sad con- 
trition, and said, with a humility that affected the 
other : 

" Fermor, T am sorry for what passed last night. 
I hope you will not think of it. I can say no 
more." 

For the moment he was almost affected. It 
pained him to see this poor rough creature laying 
himself in the dust so humbly, aD through the 
strength of his unhicky attachment. Through the 
films of natural vanity, distrusts, suspicions, 
through which he saw most things^ Fermor for 
a moment got a clear view of this honest bit of 
aelf-sacrifice. He grasped Hanbury's hand. " As 
you say," he said, " let us think no more of it. I 
was rough enough myself last night, but have 
been much put out of late. You don't know how 
I am worried. We can't always keep a watch 
over ourselves." 
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CHAPTER THE NINTH. 
volet's little plots. 

Pauline, when Violet had come down, was as- 
tonished at the change. Violet's eyes were as 
glittering as before, and she went about with a 
nervous vivacity, but the look of misery and hope- 
lessness was gone. 

Very soon this restlessness had worked itself to 
a point. "Dear Pauline," she said, as if asking 
a favour, "I am thinking of going out for a 
walk to the library (my head is so hot), and taking 
Jane." . 

" To be sure, darling," said her sister, delighted 
that she was taking interest in such a thing as a 
library. " The very thing, and get yourself a 
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nice amusing book." She assumed — ^this delicate 
sister — ^that Violet would prefer going without her, 
for they could not avoid coming to that one sub- 
ject, and therefore she did not propose herself as 
a companion. But this was really the first step in 
Violet's little conspiracy. She had a curious and 
irresistible instinct that she would meet with some 
one of the characters with whom her little plot 
was to deal. And this is often a very sure and 
faithful instinct. Jane, who always associated 
every progress outside the house indistinctly with 
Mr. Bates, attended her with alacrity. 

The librarian^ — ^gentlemanly and conversational 
— ^took a great interest in her, and had put by (the 
tenderest little attention that was in his power) a 
new and choice story for her. Thus, unhappily, 
was her business transacted only too speedily ; and 
then Violet, indifferently skilled in all the devices 
of social life, began to talk against time, and there- 
fore a little wildly. 

The librarian talked professionally, as it were, 
and was glad of the opportunity. " There's a 
book," he said, "I am keeping for Major Carter, 
' The Virgins of Mayf air ; ' they say it is by Mrs. 
Mackenzie Tollemache. He is to call for it him- 
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seK at one o'clock. The major knows the world 
so well," added the librarian, with a smile. 

But her instinct wajs not to fail her^ for pres^itly 
she saw John Hanbiuy, with a heavy gloom upon 
his face, smoking a cigar dLnnallj, lounging past 
with heavy steps. He saw her in a second, and 
his face became a conflagration* Now, Violet felt, 
was the moment to get out her heavy cloak and 
dark lantern, if she ever wa» to be a conspirator. 
Hanbuiy had passed irresolutely, and then, turning, 
saw Violet's soft face looking out at him with en- 
couragement and sympathy. He came back as 
if he had been called. Violet welcomed him with 
a warmth almost extravagant. Jane was looking 
on from the inner shop, and looking on with ap- 
proval. So Violet had made her first step in the 
character of a conspirator. 

Hanbuiy was confoimded, and almost agitated 
at his reception. Strange thoughts came tumbling 
tumultuously through his brain, wild dreams for 
the future rose in his head. Could it be that she 
had at last seen that other in his true colours ? 

" Shall I take this?" said the library messenger, 
now going out and pointing to " The Virgins of 
Mayfair," who were on the ground bound together 
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with strong twine. " No, no," said the librarian ; 
^' I see the major croBaing." 

Instantly Violet had become almost coquettish. 
^^ We neyer see yoa now, Mr. Hanbnrj," she said, 
softly. ^ Yon used to spare ns an hoar sometimes. 
But that was long ago." This was not very skilful, 
but it was wonderful for Violet, and did excel- 
lently for Hanbury, who could have prostrated 
himself there on the well-wom boards of the 
library. 

Major Carter was JocAdng in at the window at 
the title-pages of the new bools» 

" Indeed," said Hanbury, "you are most kind, 
only too good ; but I thought ^" 

Now entered Major Carter, fresh from his 
window studies. He was astonished and delighted 
to meet Miss Violet. Little did he know the 
pleasure that was in store for him when he crossed 
over. Could he help her to choose a book? "You 

have kept that new thing for me, Mr. ; all 

thanks. This is," to Violet, " one of Mrs. Tolle- 
mache's, whom we all know, so you can imagine 
why I was dying to see it." 

In the presence of this skilful player Violet felt 
her histrionic power a little chilled, but she thought 
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of what was before her, and set herself to work 
with wonderful purpose and resolution. "No," 
she said ; " Mr. Hanbury has always helped me. 
He will choose me something, for I believe he 
knows my taste." Poor Violet. This was spoken 
awkwardly enough, but it imposed on the two gen- 
tlemen. " I must go back now," added she, getting 
even bolder in her little strategy. "I am going 
to ask Mr. Hanbury to see me home. Jane has 
business — ^marketing, and what not." 

Hanbury, scarcely knowipg whether he was 
living or breathing, glowed a delighted consent, 
and this wonderful Violet, whom some fairy had 
metamorphosed into a perfect little intrigante, 
hurried into the back portion of the shop, and 
whispered her maid that she must walk after 
Major Carter and watch if he went near BrownV 
terrace. 

Hanbury was to know strange fluctuations in 
his treatment, for he had scarcely walked a hun- 
dred yards in this new tumult of happiness, when 
Violet apparently began to weary of his society. 
The worn lines began to show in her face, just as 
invisible writing ink comes out before a fire. " I 
won't take you any farther," she said ; " indeed, no. 
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It is very kind of you to have come. Please leave 
me here. Do. I must go by myself." 

And thus Hanbury was left gasping in the road, 
quite dazed, and with his heart all filled with 
grief. Still there was consolation — something to 
turn over and think of, in that incomprehensible 
change of manner. 

Later in the day the maid came back, after 
being detained rather longer than her mission re- 
quired. She brought good news, however, for the 
major had gone straight to Brown's-terrace, na 
doubt charged with intelligence. 

Joyfully our Violet flew up-stairs, began ta 
smoothe her hair, and work at personal decoration. 
The excitement of both night and day had given 
a brilliancy to her face. Ribbons, lace, dress, orna- 
ments, all of the best, were got out, for it was 
now certain that Fermor, having quaffed the elixir, 
^ould come — come in excitement and with all 
speed. 

Her sister saw the change with delight and 
bonder, but forbore to ask a single question— even 
^ put out a hint. She ran up to her mother with 
the good news, and to enjoin caution. 

*' Violet has a little mystery of her own, poor 

Vol. II. K 
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child. It is all going well again, I can see. He 
has been writing, and, I suspect, will be here in a 
moment. I knew it was some mistake. Don't let 
us notice anything, mother dear, and I shall watch 
for Louis and warn him against any of his blunt 
speeches." 

Mrs. Manuel, whose face was all arid and worn 
with old private sorrows, where tears seemed to 
have sunk for themselves watersheds and gullies, 
smiled with some pleasure. Such news was light- 
ing up her darkness. 

Violet, below, was setting the room in order over 
and over again, to do honour to the king that was 
coming in state. Thus busy, she talked, and with 
a spontaneousness quite unusual. 

" I was thinking, Pauline," she said at last, from 
the window, and with her face to the garden, "of 
a little plan, a little scheme of my owri^ — ^an an- 
nouncement received with genuine delight by her 
sister. 

" To be sure, dear," she said; "let us hear it. 
Mamma wiU be delighted." 

" I want," said Violet, still at the window, "to 
— ^to — ^give a little party. You know we have been 
here so long, and never ^" 
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Pauline answered with genuine wonder. " A 
party, dear ! Good gracious ! No— why should we 
do that?" 

^^ O, we must !" said Violet, turning round and 
hastily crowding a number of reasons together. 
" It is expected. We ought to have done it long 
ago. I am sure they say so. O, Pauline, indeed, 
indeed we must ; and — and — ^I should so like it." 

" But this is so odd," said her sister, still won- 
dering. " I never thought you cared for it. And 
mamma, you know, she could hardly bring her- 
self to '' 

" O, she will," said Violet. " Indeed, we must 
do it," she added, piteously ; " it is the only thing 
I would ask. Indeed, you will help me^!" 

Sisterly instinct had now at last divined that 
something more was asked for than a mere party, 
and Pauline was presently as eager as Violet. 

But the shadows of evening began to gather, 
and she sat and made a pretence of reading, then 
of settling again^ then of imaginary searches and 
inquisitions in her own room as imaginary, until 
the day was fairly gone. Then she became ex- 
hausted. The excitement could not carry her on. 
Light lines on her face began to come out, and 
k2 
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she turned to her fairy godmother quite hopeless 
and helpless. 

That counsellor was not without ready comfort 
She wrapped her consolation up in the pithy saying 
about the time it required to build the city of 
Rome. The ways of "gentlemen" were almost 
as inscrutable as those of Providence. Certain 
experiences connected with Mr. Bates had almost 
established the same truth. Leave it to time. 
To-morrow, miss, we should see. Eome was 
not, &c. 

But, the king was not to come that day. He 
had not drank of the elixir, which might be ac- 
cepted as a reason, such as it was. Major Carter, 
posting away to see him, had found him out. The 
king had gone in next door in all his glory to con- 
sole yet another maid. While Violet was keeping 
her weary evening watch, A^ith the greys and 
dusks descending about her like clouds, her lord 
was sitting beside a Moabitish woman, who had 
also, from the old instinct, decked herself for his 
coming. 

Their song was to this effect. 

" Shall you ever come back again?" said he. 
" Scarcely, I should say. Chance rarely brings 
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friends again together at a place of this sort, at 
the same time. No, you shall be at the west when 
I shall be at the east. It is always the way." 

" We are to go to the south of France/' she 
said, speaking this to the comer of her dress. 
" Papa likes quiet and retirement. We shall be- 
come regular rustics, and live among the vines and 
honest peasants. You, we are told, are to have a 
different sort of life, out among the Eastern tribes, 
conquering and ruling. Something splendid and 
exciting." 

'' No," said Fermor, with some embarrassment ; 
^^ nothing is settled as yet. Of course I might, if 
I chose." 

" And you will choose," said she, timidly, but 
looking at him. " I am sure of it ; I told papa so 
this morning." 

Fermor smiled. There was a refreshing natural- 
ness about this girl that was always piquant. A 
new view at every turn of the road. " That would 
suit my nature, I suppose," he said, inquiringly, 
'' ruling and conquering?" 

She dropped her eyes again. Then, after a 
xnoment, looked at him. " I — ^I think so," she 
said. 
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" Quite right," he said, approvingly. (He had 
always a sort of paternal manner to her.) " WeD 
answered ! I should like being captain over slaves, 
in opening their brute intellects. I would relish 
the barbarous splendour of that country. No better 
background for anything like mind or intellect." 

" You should go," she said, eagerly. " We 
should so like to hear of you." 

" But what would you hear of me?" he said. 
" The ordinary routine account." 

" No, no," she said ; " something more. I know 
you would be famous." 

" At least," he said, " you are anxious to get me 
out of the country. That is the fairest construc- 
tion I can put on what you say." 

^^ No, indeed," she said ; " you misjudge me. 
If you must go, surely the south of France is as ^ 
far removed from India — at least to all intents 
and purposes — as England. You will never come 
that way." 

(This " nature " is really charming, he thought, 
because she makes no pretence to anything else.) 

" We never know how things may turn out," 
he said. " I could no more tell where I shall bess^ 
in three months' time than I could the age of the—— 
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age of the iik)oii. It may be England, India, — 
perhaps the south of France/' he added, smiling. 
^^ It is all on the cards." 

She smiled too. "You don't mean ihaiV' she 
said. 

" I can mean nothing,"- said he, importing one 
of his mysterious aphorisms, "where I know 
nothing. I confess you have read me right in one 
point. I do feel a call towards India. It is the 
country for me ; and but for the absurd forms and 

formulas of our diplomatic service ^No matter. 

X have not at aU dismissed the notion, I assure 
you. People someway seem to e^ect me to go 
there. I have really very moderate abilities, which 
I am sure they overrate. I dare say, in the end, I 
shall have to go. But remember — ^the south of 
France is on the road to India." 

" O, how charming it would be," said she, in 
one of her unconventional httle bursts of delight. 
^' Some morning, perhaps, we should hear of a 
strange gentleman at the gate, and we should be 
wondering, and then it would turn out to be you. 
Though, indeed, I should know for certain that it 
-hoas you as soon as I heard there was a stranger." 
" And do you mean to say," said Fermor, " that 
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a morning call from a mere conventional being 
like myself — finding you, too, among all the at- 
tractions of the sweet south — would give you any 
pleasure ? because, if so ^^ 

" Indeed it would," she answered readily, and 
without hesitation. 

Fermor had expected, in the course of nature, a 
little confusion and dropping of the eyes ; still it 
was a bit of nature, and she was really delightful 
for that. It was like real fresh eau-de-Cologne 
after all manner of heavy perfumes. She was so 
simple and so natural, he could have gone on 
" playing" on her for an hour more, with fresh 
entertainment, only he was obliged to go. 

" Good-by! good-byl" he said, rising. "As' I 
say, nothing is settled, and you must be prepared 
for that morning call in the south. For I suspect I 
shall have to rule over the Easterns after all. It is 
better than decay in a country like this. There is 
something grand, as you say, in being a satrap. I 
feel a call to it : and so," added Fermor, gliding 
into a tender cadence, "good-by, dear Miss Carlay. 
We have had some pleasant hours together; at 
least /have." 

The girl said nothing. Fermor held her hand a 
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moment, let it go suddenly, and then left the 
room. Without any "pronounced" sensation in 
this farewell, there was still a secret hint as of 
something dramatic and touching. Fermor^s " ex- 
quisite steering" (his expression to himself) had 
^yen this tone to the situation. At the door he 
came full on Mr. Carlay. 

" We are going away," said the latter, " as no 
doubt you have been told. I know very few, and 
scarcely one that I care for here ; so it is not a 
great sacrifice for me. She would like to remain." 

" Then why go?" said Fermor. 

" This air of the south has been ordered for her. 
The winter is drawing on. And what is to become 
of you I I am told you are to go to India full of 
honours." 

" Well, so they sayj" said Fermor, greatly grati- 
fied with this universal nomination of himself to 
office. 

" Well, I am sure you will succeed. Write to 
us — to me. You have done great good in this 
house; you have really cheered her up. It was 
kind of you to come in and talk with her. A grim 
stiff fellow like me is no companion for a girl." 

" Don't mention it, sir," said Fermor, in high 
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good humour. " It was a pleasure to myself. It 
is rarely one finds so cultivated a mind.'' 

" If/' said the other — " if it should ev«r come to 
pass-^and we hear how short a way money goes in 
India — ^if — ^and I can assure you I don't want to 
offend; but I am a rude rough fellow ^*' 

" I understand," said Fermor, " perfectly. And 
to show that I take it as it is meant, I do promise 
to avail myself cf your goodness. I do appreciate 
such kind thoughts, rely upon it. Perhaps one of 
these days I may YwHl in upon you in France — 
who knows?" 

This concluded his farewell with father and 
daughter. The whole scene quite filled his mind. 
The Manuel family faded out and became small 
figures at a distance. At all events, there was no- 
thing pressiug. Thus do pamters, by heightening 
the colours in one portion of a picture, dim, with- 
out touching, other parts near them. 

The Eastport season was indeed drawing to a 
close. Sharp blasts were coming from the sea, 
charged with daggers and raasors. The polite world 
was flitting away. Every day, at the newly-opened 
railway station, porters had busy work of it, label- 
ling dark and heavy boxes for " London." And 
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in first-class windows was seen a crowd of ap- 
peals, growing daily more freqnent, crying out 
piteously, " To Let," " To Let." Every one was 
eager to be gone, once the rush had set in ; and 
the air was filled with declarations, " We are going 
on Monday," "We are going on Tuesday," &c. &c. 
The haste and hurry was almost indecent, and not 
unmixed with contempt. It was as though some 
family with whom they had been intimate had been 
suddenly discovered to be unsuitable to know, 
and was to be "dropped" with all speed. Next 
year, when the season came on, the people would 
be bowing and greeting Eastport again with the 
pleasant effrontery of worldlings. 

Thus, in a day or two, had Sir Hopkins Pocock, 
CJB., passed away, his despatch-box being put 
under the seat. Thus, also, in a week or two, was 
Lady Laura Fermor and her daughters busy up- 
stairs putting up their camp-kettles and knapsacks, 
once more getting ready for the road. 

The Eastport sea-breezes, and the comparative 

inactivity of this campaign, had not been without 

profit for the veteran commander. If it had been 

otherwise it would have made little difference, as, 

however worn and footsore, she would have marched 
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out of the place with the same spirit. Yet, though 
no serious operations had been undertaken, some 
successes of a substantial order had crowned their 
arms. It did, indeed, seem likely that what might 
be called a fort — Fort Piper — ^was about to fall. 
That stronghold, it will be remembered, was a sort 
of child, but of good expectations, and well worthy 
sitting down before and investing in all form. 

The ripe charms of Alicia Mary had affected 
him. " Good God ! " said Fermor, with strong dis- 
gust, as he met the child day after day in his 
mother's apartments. " You don't mean to say you 
are thinking of that infant ! I declare it would be 
a sin — a crime ! I could not stand by and look 
on. His friends ought to interfere. I am ashamed 
of you, Alicia." 

For once the veteran sergeant lost command of her 
temper. This was tampering with the ranks. Her 
voice trembled. "None of this," she said, walking 
up to him with a look he did not soon forget ; " it 
is easy for you to make remarks. You must not inter- 
fere with the girls. No one asks you to give yourself 
trouble, nor, indeed, have you put yourself out in 
any way. We have had work enough of it, with- 
out help from any Qne, and I won't suffer any in- 
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terf erence now. You understand ; you have done 
for yourself in the way that suits you best, and no 
one has said a word to you. It is only fair that 
we should have our way. There ! " 

Fermor withdrew in some disorder to the ground 
he had occupied before. The Boy found myste- 
rious attraction in AUcia Mary, who was kind and 
encouraging after an almost maternal manner. He 
positively adored her. There were guardians in 
the way, it is true — pro^ddentially no Chancery, 
which had been fatal. And it was to sit down 
before these guardians that Lady Laura was now 
preparing to march. A ridiculous disparity, said 
the malicious. Disparity, when he was next brother 
to Sir Thomas ! Disparity, when the Sir Thomas 
alluded to hath not, and ought not to have (on 
reliable guarantees), any children ! Disparity, when 
the estates were worth so much ! Away with 
these puerile objections. Were not these sufficient 
answers ? 

Violet kept her mournful watches ; only the in- 
spiration of her maid sustained her. Fermor came 
in a day or so. He diffused joy over the mansion ; 
but he was moody, and " short," — lowering symp- 
toms ; Violet welcomed him, after the first shock. 
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with some pleasure. The elixir was working. 
Pauline did not come down to him ; her presence, 
she thought, would only cloud the air more. Very 
soon his grievances came to the surface. He had 
observed, he said, that "your friend, Mr. Han- 
bury," had come back. This was more of the 
elixir. What did that mean, pray? Violet, a little 
flurried, called up her presence of mind. She did 
not know, she said. She supposed he had business, 
or some such reason. With a voice that trembled a 
little, she added, that he was ^Wery good," and 
that people seemed to like him so, 

" O, that is it," said Fermor, getting up, and 
walking over to the window ; " I see." Though a 
little terrified, Violet was pleased, for here were 
signs of the elixir. Fermor turned round smiling 
with grim scorn. " I see ! " he repeated. He was 
thinking how this poor child was inconsistently 
showing " the little game" of the family. 

The little faint lines in her face, and her secret 
suspense, struck him with a little pity. " That was 
all a mistake, you know, the other night. I came 
back as fast as I could, and there was such a 
crowd, and when I got to the other end, you were 
gone." 
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This was a noble amende ; the view that Violet 
in her heart of hearts had clung to all along. He 
was a hero again. 

" O, how good of you," she said, in a tumult of 
foolish gratitude. " I knew that was the reason. 
I said so, all along." 

" Yes," said he ; "I suppose there were plenty of 
persons to take the worse view." 

Now was there an opportunity. 

" O, by the way," she said, with a sort of nervous 
coquetry, "I want you to do something for me. I 
have a plan — ^a great little scheme." 

" A great little scheme ? " said Fermor, smiling 
at this description. " Well 1 " 

" It is all my own plan entirely. I am going to 
give a little party." 

Fermor started. " A party I Give a party ! Li 
the name of Providence, why should you do that ? " 

" O, it's all my own idea," said Violet. "I 
should so like it." 

" It's simply absurd," said Fermor ; " a party 
when everybody's out of the place; and in this 
little room." 

" But it's to be a Utile party," said Violet, coming 
up to him, and now filled with misgivings as to 
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the policy of her proposal. " Only a few, I assure 

you." 

" That of course you can arrange as you like," 
he said ; " I only give my opinion. If you take my 
advice, you would not think of such a thing. It 
is at least laughable. It will only end in failure." 

" O, if you please," said she, imploringly, '' my 
heart is so set on this little scheme." 

" Good gracious I" said he, "am I preventing 
it ? Do just as you like. I only give my advice." 

" But you will come ? If you were to know 
how I have set my heart on it." 

" On my coming?" said Fermor, smiUng in 
spite of himself. " Well, I suppose the great little 
scheme must go on." 

He was provoked afterwards that he had given 
way to this levity, or good humour. It took away 
from his sense of injury. But he left happiness 
behind. The maid, who was fairy godmother, 
found herself embraced, and overpowered with a 
burst of confidence, everything was going on so 
prosperously. 

A week more, and more fashionable Israelites 
had gone out of the place. There were no tracer. 
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even of the place where the Laura Fermor tents 
had been pitched a few days back. The fashion- 
able London Fremdenblatt had announced them 
at their hotel, in Dover-street. Sir Hopkins, said 
the same register, was staying at Wycherl/s, St. 
James's-square, genteel and costly chambers, well 
known to colonists. 

Every one was arriving somewhere in Town; 
and Eastport, abandoned and forsworn, began to 
have very much the look of the field where a gay 
circus has flourished temponirily, where the horses 
had galloped round, and the scarlet and tinsel flut- 
tered, and the crowd shouted, but where now there 
was only the mark of a worn sawdust ring. 

Fermor fumed against this abandonment. 
Things, as regards his personal affairs, had settled 
into a dead level. There was a lull. But he 
would have preferred something that he might 
w^ork against. He went to see the Manuels fit- 
fully, and bestowed some gloom and mystery on 
them. The brother seldom appeared to him, and 
when he did, he seemed to be held, as it were, in a 
leash. But Violet, still anxious and still fluttering, 
said to all their gentle remonstrances, "Leave it 
to me. Do, do now. We shall settle it all the 
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night of the little party." This was indeed her 
plank. 

The good woman in the wood, with a good deal 
of the pride which successful advice brings, had 
forecasted prodigious issues from this night. It 
was understood that it was to bring forth a new 
and perfect understanding, a resolution of all diffi- 
cidties, even the naming of a near and certain day 
for the nuptials, and universal happiness and de- 
light. "Leave it all to me I / know," said 
Violet, with a Kttle air of mystery. And she had 
now come to brood anxiously over this eventful 
night, as though it were finally to determine her 
fate, as, indeed, it was destined to do. 

Fermor, too, was waiting another event. Sir 
Hopkins had said he would write to him from 
London as soon as everything was settled, and 
" he saw his way finally." Someway Fermor had 
begun to have a restless feeling, though he had no 
grounds for it, that this paper would concern him 
eventfully. Yet the letter did not come. His 
family had not written either. " I suppose they 
think I may be treated any way and any how 
now," he said, bitterly. " I am a sort of cast-off, 
it would seem, to be dead and buried at once. 
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They assume they have got rid of me now for 
good, and now that no profit may be made of me. 
Take care. I may disagreeably surprise them 

yet." 

But there was yet another letter expected which 
did not come. Major Carter had said to him, " I 
have written, as you wished it, to old Foley at 
Dunkirk. He is the most wonderful * gather-ups ' 
of old stories in nature. Quartered in Spain, as I 
told you. He knows everything about everybody, 
and, depend upon it, we shall have a very full and 
curious letter. Now, my dear sir, don't say a 
word. I take this all on myself. I have no right 
to say anything of my own suspicions. I feel it is 
going beyond what I ought to have done. The 
only thing I can do is to support what I say, or 
own that I have been wrong. You have no part 
in it whatever. I have forced it on you." 

Thus it came to a certain Monday, for which 
evening Miss Manuel had asked a few friends to 
tea and music. 
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CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

FAUST AND MEPHISTOPHELES. 

That day of the Manuel little party — and 
Violet had taken all its responsibilities on herself 
— seemed almost to trail by. Fermor was still fret- 
ting against what he thought the "unmeaning- 
ness" of the whole affair. Why, however, should 
they mind him ? It was only to be expected that 
they would take their own course. No letters by 
post that morning. He had a good mind not to 
go at all, the thing was so absurd ; but then if he 
got unwell and stayed away, he would be talked of, 
and asked about, and looked at, which would be 
yet more absurd. Above all, there would be a 
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scene — ^tears and injured looks, and that kind of 
pressure. 

Hanbuiy had gone away for a few days, but 
had come .back express the night before. His 
passage — some himdred and twenty pounds' worth 
— had been taken and paid for out, but the 
splendid fast steamer had sailed out of South- 
ampton a week before. Groaning chests, ranked 
under the title of " heavy luggage," had been put 
on board a sailing ship, and the sailing ship had 
weighed anchor and dropped down the Thames, so 
that was lost as well as the passage money. He 
" sold off " many things, furniture, dogs, horses — 
among others, the famous brute that had won the 
fatal race — ^liurriedly, and at a sacrifice. So here 
was further loss. Yet he did not care. He was 
beginning actually to live again, to breathe, to 
stretch his arms. He was seen to walk fast and 
excitedly, not to slouch along. His hopelessness 
was being mixed up with uncertainty — which was 
an improvement ; just as a condemned prisoner is 
encouraged when he knows that powerful exertions 
are being made for a reprieve. 

Major Carter, who had got letters that morn- 
ing, met him in the little street. Hanbury was 
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full of importance. The major turned back with 
him. 

" A great day for Eastport," said the major, 
cheerily. " We are all so interested in our friend's 
little adventure. Quod faustum, &c., you know 
the quotation" — ^which Hanbury did not. " They 
are charming girls — what I call a sweetness about 
them." 

Hanbury turned on him eyes that almost swam. 
" Indeed they are," he said ; and out of gratitude 
he could not but add : " and I know, I am sure, 
they like you." 

" I dare say Miss Violet does," said the other, 
" I don't think Miss Pauline quite so much. She, 
Miss Violet, is so soft and winning ; like the flower 
she is called after, so retiring and delicate. Do you 
know, my dear Hanbury, I often get uneasy when 
I think of the rough east winds — ^you understand 
me?" Hanbury sighed heavily. "And that, I. 
will confess to you," added the major, lightly 
touching the arm of his friend, " is the only thing 
that gives me a little uneasiness on her score — ^I 
mean, our friend Fermor, who,' though he has a 
fine natural disposition, and is full of the best 
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points, is scarcely suited — ^you understand. And 
now, do you know, it has occurred to me lately, 
that some such idea has lately come upon her gentle 
mind ; and it has heen remarked," added the major, 
with mystery, " by others, too." 

Hanbury became irresolute. "Termor," he said, 
" is indeed scarcely suited. I doubt if he under- 
stands her." 

" He is really a fine character," said the major, 
warmly, " and is my friend. But I tell you, can- 
didly, I never liked this match. He is for the 
world. She is for quiet domestic happiness. Poor 
sweet child ! I can see she is even now turning 
back to old days. Another sort of nature would have 
suited her better. It is too late now to go back." 

" Yes," said Hanbury, gloomily. 

" But," said the major, " I am very glad of this 
opening, for I have wished to speak to you, and you 
are not a man to misunderstand frankness. It 
would not do — ^it would not answer — and would be 
scarcely fair ^" 

" How ! " said Hanbury, colouring. 

" I say, I wish it could be undone, but it can't. 
No, it lies on you. You must discourage it as 
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much as you can. She is young and impulsive, 
and cannot hide her feelings. But you must be 
generous, and make the sacrifice." 

Clumsily disguised pleasure flashed in Han- 
bury's eyes. He could hardly contain himself. 
" You know," said he, confidentially, " I owe no- 
thing to Fermor. He used me unfairly. It is an 
open game between us. Besides," he added, with 
pride, " if I could only save her ^" 

" Hush !" said the major, "this is all in con- 
fidence. I merely threw out the hint. Fermor 
would be in a fury if he knew it. I must go. 
Think no more of it, 1 beg. We shall meet at the 
little festival. Au revoir ! " 

Hanbury went his way with all his spirits, soul, 
heart, everything bounding and springing within 
him. He hurried tumultuous to the Manuels. He 
found them in confusion. Violet and her con- 
fidential maid were out. She was almost, Han- 
bury found out, in a sort of light fever ; for the 
crisis was now coming on. Her sister had noted 
even a little wildness. She was wrought up to the 
highest pitch, for she had given out, as it were by 
proclamation, that this night was to end the whole 
— to bring everything to a splendid issue. By this 
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chann, she had with difficulty laid that sleeping 
lion, her brother. 

Hanbuiy, roaming about the little town, soon 
lighted on her. He came up to her shyly, yet 
exuberantly. She welcomed him according to her 
new tactics ; led him about as her escort to many 
shops, and chattered all the while — all the while, 
too, looking eagerly round to the right and left for 
spectators. These she soon found. For Young 
Brett passed by, and looked after them, wondering ; 
and Major Carter passed by, also wondering; 
before whom Hanbury drew himself up with pride. 
But Fermor, who was most desired, did not see 
that little progress. 

He had paced his room a great deal, that night. 
He was now feeling the monotony of desertion. 
He had no excitement to keep him up. " To be 
wasting in this place," he thought ; " and a life like 
mine, by my own stupid folly, to be flung away." 
Rarely, indeed, in his life, had Fermor made so 
honest a confession of incapacity. 

It was coming to four o'clock, and darkening 
gradually. Post came about five. He had bade 
his man, Mr. Bates, to be sure to go down before 
the time and fetch his letters. " Of course there 
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will be no letters," he said, "because I want 
them. I suppose they think, nowj I am not worth 
writing to." 

By-and-by dropped in Young Brett, who, on 
the mention of Violet, or her " little party," told 
eagerly how he had just met her " with that fellow 
Hanbur}\" He remarked that that gentleman was 
plucking up wonderfully. He wondered what he 
(Haabury) "was at" in "hanging about" in this 
way. 

" I know," said Fermor, starting up and begin- 
ning to pace the room. " I understand it. It's qo 
matter now, but it will all come right in time." 

Some little friendliness on Young Brett's part 
being repelled rather roughly, that youth went 
away scared. " We shall meet to-night," he said, 
as a farewell. 

" Well I " said the other, " I suppose we shall. 
We meet now, and may meet to-morrow. There 
is no need of telling each other such good news." 

" No ! no ! of course," said poor Brett, colouring. 

Later came Major Carter. 

" I met your friend Hanbury in great spirits." 

" I suppose," said Fermor, " in Miss Violet's 
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company. What is the meaning of this?" he 
added^ violently. " Do they want to set me up for 
the whole town to laugh at? It is outrageous. 
People coming in here every minute telling me 
what they see." All Fermor^s injuries came rush- 
ing on him. "I'm not to be played on in this 
fashion. To be talked of by the low tea-table 
gossips of a low place like this. How dare they 
attempt to be playing these petty tricks on me I I 
tell you what, Carter ; I have a good mind to give 
the whole tribe a lesson." 

"No, no," said the major; "I acquit her — 
she is too much of a child, too quiet and horm- 



" Who mentioned her, pray," said Fermor, be- 
coming calm. "Did I ? Then pray don't say so. 
Too much of a child ! There's a nice alliance for 
a man that might rise in the world. A man that 
at this moment might be high in India, and talked 
of. I declare, Carter, I could sit and cry when I 
think of all I have lost and been obliged to give 
up, and for such a set. You know what I am, 
and what is in me. Isn't it a cruel thing? And 
Sir Hopkins knows, yet I must say has behaved 
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nobly; but what could he do? *A child,' and 
^ perfectly harmless,' in India! And after all this, 
to dare to be playing their wretched little games 
upon me." 

This was a tremendous burst for Fermor, 

" I must say," said the major, calmly, " their 
proceedings are quite beyond me. It ts a game, I 
tell you candidly. I have reason to know it." 

" You have? " said Fermor, eagerly; "show it 
to me. Prove it." 

The major shook his head. "I can only say," 
he said, "that I met that very Mr. Hanbury with, 
as you say. Miss Violet Manuel — ^and had a little 
talk with him previously." 

" He was in spirits," said Fermor. 

" How did you know that ? " said the major, 
astonished. "So he was. He threw out some 
hints. You know he is rather of an open nature. 
By the way, he seemed to hint at a sort of jus- 
tification of himself, as he said you had used him 
very ill." 

*^ I suppose so," said Fermor. " What is he 
aggrieved about ? Good gracious I is not this a free 
country? Who forces her, or who is forcing? 
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If they want him, let them take him, in God's 
name. Let her say so at once, and let them' have 
done with these wretched tricks. Tm sick of 
them." 

This was the irritation ctf, say, a month back, 
all burst forth at one moment. The major paused. 
" I am glad you have spoken to me so frankly," 
said he. " I should advise some decided course. A 
clear, final, and positive explanation. I shall come 
here again, late, if you will allow me." 

The major was gone, the darkness was coming 
on yet stronger. It was past five o'clock, and 
here now was his man. Bates, entering with the 
lamp, and the post. Absolutely a whole mail of 
letters for Captain Fermor. "And here, sir," 
added Bates, " is a letter as was just left by Miss 
ManueFs maid." The demeanour of Miss Manuel's 
maid, had she to make such an announcement with 
a reference to Mr. Bates, would have been conscious 
and awkward. But Mr. Bates was a soldier and 
unmoved. Fermor, however, gave preference to 
the regular mail. 

One from Lady Laura. One from his army 
agent. Several from tailors, perfumers, besides 
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circulars, and a large envelope directed in Sir 
Hopkins's well-known official hand. Nervously, 
though he expected nothing from it, Fermor drew 
his chair in and began to read. It was very 
closely written, and with a heart which beat 
quicker and quicker with every line, he read it 
through. Towards the end, "he rose and took a 
short hurried march backward and forward, then 
read on ; when he had finished, there was a strange 
look in his eyes. 

He rang the bell. "Go for Major Carter at 
once," he said to Mr. Bates ; " do not lose a mo- 
ment." 

He did not open Lady Laura's epistle, though it 
contained news that young Piper had, the night 
before, offered himself to Alicia Mary at the 
hotel ; nor the mixed crowd of tailors' and other 
tradesmen's. He read his relative's letter over 
again. 

The major came. He had had a letter, too, 
from the same writer, but he did not mention it. 
Another- time he would have been all amazement, 
delight, and surprise. Now he took the letter 
gravely which Fermor put into his hand. 
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" Eead it out," said Fennor. 
He dropped into a chair, and the major, leaning 
his face over the lamp, read out the letter : 

" Sunday Evening. 

"My dear Chables, — I am starting, sur- 
rounded by boxes and packages, but must find a 
moment to write to you on a very important 
matter. 

"I have just heard of the death of old Colin 
Mackenzie, who has been treasurer of my govern- 
ment for the last forty years. The place is in my 
gift, and must be worth at the very least fifteen 
hundred a year. As my first bit of patronage, I 
offer it to you. 

" You must think of this seriously, and decide at 
once. The little office I spoke of before was not, I 
admit, sufficient to tempt a man of parts to change 
his life; but this is a different question. The 
position is very delicate, considering the way you 
are situated. You will do me the justice to say 
that I never, by persuasion or advice, have 
attempted to interfere with your plans of life; 
but, on this occasion, I must speak plainly. This 
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is really a great opening ; it may lead to all sorts 
of things ; and, if I were in your place, I would 
not hesitate a second ; but it is for you to decide. 

" As for that family for whom you seem to have 
a sort of infatuation, you know my opinion. If I 
had time, I could tell you some little matters I 
have picked up here. As for the child herself, I 
would pity her, if I did not think she was a little 
too clever. My dear boy, these things occur every 
day. Young St. Eouser — ^Lord Nimmo's eldest — 
behaved badly, as it is called, to Vansittart's 
daughter, and there were tears and broken hearts ; 
but in a week she had accepted old Bob Major of 
the Blues. She had been protecting herself all the 
while. 

" Or again, why be in a hurry ? If you cannot 
live ^-ithout this soft innocent, why not put it off a 
year or so, until you look about you? The thing 
is common enough. She can do, I suppose, as other 
young ladies have done before, and her people have 
no right to be taking extra airs on themselves. 
My dear Charles, you are a man of sense, and I 
have no right to tell you to do this, or do that ; 
but you must decide at oncey as the post is for some 
one else, and the appointment must be made before 
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I go out. I shall wait one day — twelve hours — at 
Paris, for your answer by telegraph. Direct to 
the Hotel Mirabeau. 

" Yours truly, 

" Hopkins Pocock. 
" P.S. — ^The packet leaves Marseilles on Friday 
at noon. If you accept, you would have almost 
time to sail with me. Tuesday, London (arrange 
with War-office — sell your commission. You will 
find a note at my rooms for Sir Charles, one of 
my oldest friends) ; Wednesday, Paris; Thursday^ 
Marseilles. You will find me at the Empereur. 1 
have just met old Lord Welbeck on the stairs." 

Major Carter lifted his face from the lamp. 
There was a pause for a moment ; then he said, 
" A kind, sensible letter. A judicious letter." 

" But," said Fermor, " assuming all that, what 
am I to dot" 

" I should say you had no choice. It is all de- 
cided for you here," said the major, tapping the 
letter. "Good gracious, Fermor I" he continued, 
suddenly becoming warm, "what are you about? 
Are you going to ' let this chivalrous sort of 
indulgence for a set of people — forgive me — ^who 
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have treated you infamously — ^yes, infamously — 
wreck your whole life? I can't stand by and see 
it ; I can not. Your friends must interfere, even 
at the risk of offending you," 

" Yes, yes," said Fermor, hastily, " you are 
right. They have no title to expect anything 
from me." 

" It is splendid, a magnificent opening," said the 
major ; " what I always prophesied." 

" Yes," said Fermor, absently, " they deserve 
nothing from me — ^nothing. The only thing is that 
poor, poor girl." 

" Poor girl I" said Carter, with a meaning look 
that conveyed volumes ; " but no matter. Besides, 
what does Sir Hopkins say 1 Could anything be 
more delicate, considerate? Is there any hurry?" 

" To be sure. No — certainly," said Fermor, 
hastily. 

" I tell you what," said Carter, slowly, " you 
should go without delay. This very night. The 
express passes through at midnight." 

Fermor started a little guiltily. Perhaps some 
such notion had been in his thoughts. 

"Yes," said the other, quickly, "the best, the 
kindest, and most charitable /course. I know what 
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your own generous instincts would suggest. But 
it is time that your friends, if they have any in- 
fluence, should interfere, and act for you." 

" But that poor Violet," said Fermor, moving 
about restlessly. 

" It is of her we are thinking, are we not ?" said 
the major. " Is it not best to spare her the agita- 
tion, the fuss, and all the rest of it ? It is the best 
opportunity you could have. It is like a providence. 
They have their little party (a woman's mind is 
easily filled), and their music, and our friend — er — 
Mr. Hanbury." 

" Ah, true !" said Fermor ; " quite right. I did 
not think of that. I really begin to think it would 
be all for the best," 

" Now that is sensible, and manly, and, I must 
say, most considerate. If you would care for it, 
we could go together. I have business that will 
take me to Town later, so it is only anticipating." 

" O, thanks, thanks," said Fermor ; " I should 
so like it." He had been rather shrinking from the 
gloomy journey by himself. 

" Is it settled then ? Yes ? Very well, I shall 
be back in an hour," said Major Carter. 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

violet's pabtt, 

Fermob, left to himself, was in a whirl of ex- 
citement. His heart actually beat as he thought 
of the daring move he was about to make. Still 
he shrank from it ; it seemed ungentlemanly. Above 
all, he thought of Violet's anxious face, appealing 
piteously. The crust of the fashionable world had 
not yet so wholly covered up his heart. For a 
moment he thought there was "no hurry," and 
that the most generous course was the best. But 
Bs soon as he had taken this view, he began — ^what 
is not uncommon with uncertain minds — to see the 
merits of the opposite course. It was quixotic; 
they were provident adventurers looking after their 
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interests, and, above all, there was that soft Violet 
skilfully furnishing herself with a useful reserve 
in case of his failure. And thus he swung round 
indignantly to the other view. Then, through the 
clouds, broke out the soft, appealmg face of Violet, 
and her " little ways," and before he had done with 
that vision the major returned. He found Fermor 
sitting in the chair by the lamp, just as he had 
left him. The major had on his travelling-cap 
and cloak. 

"All packed!" he said. "Not much time — 
half-past eight." 

" I don't know what to do," said Fermor, im- 
patiently. " It does seem so heartless, does it 
not f Poor, poor girl ; when they tell her in the 
morning !" 

" These feelings are most creditable," said the 
major, calmly. "I quite sympathise with them. 
But recollect what Sir Hopkins says, and what 
occurred to me too. You only put off — ^not break 
off. My dear Fermor, take my word for it, they 
are well used to this sort of thing — ^that clever 
sister and that unlicked brother." 

" By the way," said Fermor, starting, " there 
was a letter came from him; where is it?" 
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He looked for it and opened it. The major 
saw Fermor^s brow contracting as he read; but 
did not know, though he guessed, that it was to the 
old tune, of which that brother was so fond. It 
hoped imperiously that Fermor would consider the 
matter seriously, and make up his mind; that 
these delays were scarcely respectful to his sister, 
and to them all; that her health was suffering; 
that young Manuel must be excused if, once for 
all, he required a definite settlement of the whole 
question that night. The whole key was impe- 
rious, and, to Fermor's mind, insolent. It was 
fatally mal a propos. 

He tossed down the missive, and said, " My mind 
is made up. I shall go at once. The colonel is 
sure to give me leave." 

At the moment Fermor flung down the letter, 
Violet was in her room dressing for the little fes- *** 
tival. Her sister and the faithful maid were 
assisting. The faithful maid was on her knees, 
busy with the skirt. Both these assistants seemed 
to know that much depended on the work of this 
night. The maid having, indeed, foretold certain 
success, was calm and confident. 
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Violet was before the glass, flushed and excited. 
She had not a particle of vanity, but she dressed 
herself to-night as though she had been another 
being — ^say a sister. She was nervously vivaciouis, 
and talked with a little rambling. She came down 
at last, and, as she entered their httle drawing- 
room, felt herself all panting ; for she knew she was 
now embarked fairly in the scheme she had under- 
taken, and that the time was at hand. 

" You look charming," her sister said, going up 
to her; "so bright and sparkling, and in such 
spirits." The sister had said the same to the maid, 
and the maid had agreed with the sister. 

" Do you think he will like me ?" said Violet, in 
a little rapture. " O, you shall see to-night how 
he will behave — that is, if I have any power with 
him." And her face fell a little wearily, for her 
head was confused and her brain overcharged with 
little speeches and little tactics, which she had been 
planning all day. 

" He cannot resist you, dearest," said her sister^ 
kissing her. " He never can." 

The little rooms had been laid out artistically 
with flowers and modest decorations. There was 
the foreign air and the foreign touch over all. 
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There were only a few people to come after all. 
The fact was, as Fermor had put it, they knew bnt 
few, and nearly all those few had left Eastport. 
After many weary searches and beating up of 
districts, the entertainment was to resolve itself 
into such homely elements as the representative 
clergyman, the representative doctor, the represen- 
tative solicitor, the representative stray young men 
and old maiden ladies of the place, shrubs never 
transplanted, and to whom a little feast of this 
sort was as water in sultry weather. It was now 
ten o'clock, and they — and Mr. Hanbury — came 
with provincial punctuality. 

She was very nervous, and thought how she 
would begin, or what was the first of those pain- 
fully planned operations. Her little head was 
miserably confused. But she had not time to 
think. For here was the representative clergyman 
with boundless wife and daughters ; and after hini 
the doctor; and, following, the choir of maiden 
ladies and debatable youths, scarcely boys, nor yet 
wholly men. Yet these latter were negotiable, 
and the two or three girls who leavened the com- 
' munity welcomed them cheerfully, 
. Major Carter and Captain Fermor would, as of 
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course, come flashing in late. For such brilliants 
a dull background or setting was necessary. Yet 
already had a white-faced pendule (a gilt classical 
lady, sitting on a metallic sofa, with the dial be- 
tween the legs of the sofa) given a smart " ting," 
meaning the half-hour. Young Brett, faithful as 
a terrier, had come, and was keeping close to Miss 
Manuel, with his faithful terrier eyes fixed on her 
face. Another officer or two, reluctantly asked by 
Fermor, gave "an air" to the party, as a master 
would give a touch to a drawing. Those gentle- 
men were looking round with the surprise and 
wonder of Europeans newly landed on an Indian 
island. They seemed to keep together, too, for 
protection against the natives. Miss Manuel flit- 
ting about, with Young Brett following, tried to 
break up this confederacy. They would not go 
away; yet remained imder a sense of injury at 
having been trepanned into the situation. Still 
Pauline contrived to stir these elements of her 
little pot-au-feu. She finally broke up the crowd, 
and brought about temporary alliances between 
the newly-arrived Europeans and the daughters of 
the natives. She was at the piano, out of the 
room, in the room, and everywhere. When the 
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dial between the sofa legs of the pendule gave out 
eleven "tings," Violet's face began to show some 
of the old lines of anxiety. As little processions 
entered the room, of ices, teas, and cakes, she 
started and looked towards the door. The opening 
of her little campaign was being too long delayed. 
Her heart was growing sick, and she heard a mili- 
tary European say aloud, with the freedom of his 
tribe, " What the deuce can have become of Fer? 
mor?" 

Below stairs others had been wondering also, 
but for this reason : that Mr. Bates, who had 
readily promised his services with trays and other 
heavy objects, had appointed to be there at ten 
" sharp," as he put it. Ten "sharp" had long gone 
by ; it was now more than eleven sharp. No Mr. 
Bates. Much troubled in mind by this, desertion, 
and laying it to the account of death or accident, 
the faithful maid, Jane, "slipped on" her bonnet 
and shawl, and flitted away up to Brown's-terrace. 
When the door was opened she asked for Captain 
Fermor. He had gone up to the barracks — ^taken 
his things, too — so had Mr. Bates. But a note 
had been left, which was to be sent up in the 
morning to Mrs. Manuel's. Here it was. 
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"Wondering, much mystified, and not at all 
** seeing her way," for so clever a fairy god- 
mother, the maid went home. She could not get 
further than that Mr. Bates and Captain Fermor 
had gone to their barracks for the better facilities 
of dressing. 

By the time she reached home it was long past 
twelve o'clock. The brother, Louis, had been 
biting his Ups ; his heart was full of fury at this 
public slight, as it appeared to be. Certain of the 
elderly maidens had said to Pauline in a friendly 
endearing way, " How was it that Captain Fermor 
was not here, my deai?? " Violet, in such distress 
that she had flung away all thought of acting, sat 
with her eyes fixed, worn, and hopeless, on the 
door, and her figure drooped, her fine clothes 
hanging about her, Hanbury watching her with a 
puzzled interest. As the French pendule " tinged" 
half-past twelve, she started as if it were the bell 
for execution. Another bell rang at the hall, and 
she went hurriedly over to the window. It was 
the maid, and Violet saw the note in her hand. In 
great trepidation she almost ran out of the room. 

At that moment the London express had halted 
for refreshment forty miles away. Fermor and his 
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friend Carter, wrapped in cloaks, were standing on 
the platform, under an illuminated clock. 

The maid tripped up-stairs, bonnet and shawl on. 
Violet met her at the door. 

" Give — ^give it to me," she said, wildly. 

" All quite right, miss," said the maid, confiden- 
tially ; " they will be here presently." 

The door was wide open, and every one of the 
little company — ^the Europeans, natives, all — ^heard 
a slow, sad, agonising cry outside, and Young 
Brett ran out just in time to catch her in his arms. 
Many crowded out and saw the hapless child, with 
what seemed death in her fdce, and one arm out- 
stretched, holding tightly the fatal sheet of paper. 

In a moment they had all poured out on the 
little landing, with a curiosity which overbore all 
decent restraint. The girls crushed and rustled to 
see. " What is it ? what was it ? what is in the 
letter ? has he broken it off ? gone off, has he ? " 
One, indeed, had artfully glanced at the open 
paper in that now rigid little hand. The story 
was, indeed, known, or as good as known, in a few 
seconds. 

There lay the poor child in her flowers and 
tulle, ghastly white, relaxed, and, as it seemed, 
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dying, supported by Hanbury, who, bursting 
through the little crowd, had taken her from Young 
Brett. In a few moments more they carried her 
up, her little finery all torn into shreds, as it was 
trod on by those who carried her, amidst the de- 
spairing faces of her own family. The crowd, 
transformed into a " low " crowd by the greed of 
curiosity, crept half way up the stairs, and listened. 
But Hanbury, coming down, bluntly and roughly 
and without ceremony, cleared them out of the 
house. Only the representative doctor — ^who had 
come as a guest — ^remained professionally; 

However terrible such a crisis, shattering the 
brain even as a blow of a bludgeon does the skull 
— ^it seldom kills. Later on that night, or morn- 
ing, she opened her eyes on the anxious faces 
gathered round her, shivered, shrieked again, sub- 
sided soon into low sighs and quiet moans. The 
representative doctor then stepped in, and brought 
such remedies as he could apply. 

At that moment the express, a hundred and 
twenty miles away, was rolling into London. It 
was a cold morning. The colder grey was break- 
ing. For the last hour, under the pleasant en- 
couragement of the major, Fermor had ceased to 
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look back, and was beginning to look forward to a 
gay and brilliant future. The little fibres whose 
parting had caused him a little pain, were joining 
again very fast. They had even had some snatches 
of sleep. 

" They must have had a merry night of it/* said 
the major, as they went to claim their luggage ; 
"much more so than we poor travellers — eh? 
Goodness I how sleepy I am I And our friend 
Hanbury has not been making good use of his 
timfr-^h?" 
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CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

A MEETING. 

All that long day Fermor had hardly tune to 
think. At the Horse Guards— at the Indian out- 
fitter's — at his tailor's — at his family's. He lived 
almost in cabs. He saw that Sir Charles who was 
**one of his relative's oldest friends/' and was re- 
ceived with unoflScial cordiality. " Glad to do any- 
thing for my old chum, Sir Hopkins. Besides, you 
have had no leave for eighteen months. Severe 
accident, too. Very wfell. Leave directions with 
your agents, and we shall take care of you." 

Later he saw his mother. Lady Laura. 

The "girls" were in the Park with ^^ Young 
Piper," riding th^ coursers of Young Piper. That 
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youth was, as it were, drunk with his infatuation. 
Lady Laura welcomed her son as though she were 
an ordinary mother of flesh and blood, gave him a 
really maternal embrace, and approached nearer to 
weeping than she had ever done in her life. 

" My dear boy," she said, as he told her his story, 
"I am indeed proud of you. This is a brave, 
manly, and sensible course. I always said I ad- 
mire your resolution and self-denial. I do indeed. 
Look at that child Piper, that is running after 
Alicia Mary, like a weak schoolboy. But I said 
all along that you were following out some Uttle 
plan of your own ; and I was not far out." Fermor 
was a little elated with these praises, and had a 
sort of dim impression that '^ all along" his hand 
directed the course of events. " As for the girl— 
who, I am told, is clever enough — ^would you, my 
dear Charles, leave it to me? Shall I write a kind, 
friendly note, to say the thing must not be thought 
of for the present, and that if you are both in the 
same mind when you return, it can all begin again! 
That is the proper way, Charles, and a very good 
test it will be of her smcerity. Young Monboddo 
went to his regiment at Ceylon under exactly such 
an arrangement with that country girl, Hemans; 
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but, my dear, when he came back, he found her 
Lady Nugent." 

By the evening he had done a wonderful day's 
business. He met Major Carter by appointment 
at Starridge's, the correct bachelor^s hotel in Bond- 
street, and they dined together. At eight they were 
driving up to the South-Eastem Bailway — ^among 
the lamps — ^to go down by the mail to Dover. 

'^ I met," said the major, as they got out, " some 
common friends to-day. I did not tell you, as it 
was to be a little surprise for you." 

Fermor was glad. He was growing gloomy and 
morose as he thought of this second night's journey 
to be taken alone. The major was to stay in 
London. 

" Here they are," said he, as they emerged on 
the busy platform; and Fermor saw a tall stiff 
figure in shadow, and a muffled lady on his arm. 
"Here are our friends," said the major. "De- 
lightful, is it not ? Going the same way, too— quite 
a coincidence." 

Perhaps it was. The Carlays were going to the 
south of France after some days' stay in London. 
Now, indeed, the gloomy prison-like journey, 
which he had shrunk from, would become a little 
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blue boudoir, well lit, comfortable, and cheerful. 
This simple girl would entertain him with her 
unconcealed worship. The act of making a 
journey together is a link of sympathy ; for there 
are common troubles and a common undertaking 
to be got through together. 

And so the bell rang, and the night-mail flew 
down to Dover, past many pointsmen, who had 
come out of their hutches on duty, and saw the 
cozy well-lighted blue chambers flit by ; in one of 
which, Captain Fermor, his knees wrapped in his 
rug, was stooping over, talking with great anima- 
tion of voice and gesture to the lady next him. 
Then came the cold night air on Dover pier, and 
the Calais packet, and Paris in the grey of the 
morning, and the great Boulevards, with the trees 
and the white palax;es, and the men in blouses 
going to work, and the great door of the great 
hotel, which a portier, who never slept, swung 
slowly open. Then the sleepy travellers went .to 
their rest — ^for an hour or so. 

Fermor often boasted of his " iron constitution," 
and by ten or eleven o'clock was asking to see 
"his Excellency" Sir Hopkins Pocock, who was 
breakfasting in a private room of the hotel. 
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The welcome he received from that high public 
servant was wonderfully cordial. " My dear, dear 
boy," he said, *^this is right, now. I am proud of 
you. You were made for the service. I knew 
you would turn out of the right sort. This is our 
hard fate. We are obliged to pocket our nicest 
feelings for the public. Breakfasted ? No ? Ring, 
please." 

Sir Hopkins was a Frenchman in Paris, and 
could speak French. 

They breakfasted together, spent the day very 
pleasantly going about Paris, Sir Hopkins leaning 
on his arm; dined at the Three Brothers cafe; 
went to the Opera; and walked after the Opera 
along the Arabian Nights' Entertainment, trans- 
lated into the Boulevard des Italiens. Fermor 
felt pensive among these glories, yet was not dis- 
turbed in mind — great dreams of ambition were 
•filling his soul. 

In the morning they were gone, flying down 
through the delightful wine comitries to Lyons, 
seeming to breathe the bouquet of Burgundies 
and other choice vintages as they passed. De- 
lightfully musical names rang in their ears. They 
were at Lyons that night, and there was light 
n2 
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enough^ as they crossed the airy bridge, to see the 
molten silver of the Ehdne below. They slept 
soundly through the night, and in the morning were 
breakfasting at the Empereur, at Marseilles. The 
hum and clatter of the Canebifere was tmder their 
windows. The gay parti-coloured sails before the 
shop windows were fluttering below them. The 
delightful quay of La Joliette was but a few yards 
away, where the ships of all countries, and the 
sailors of all countries, and the merchants and the 
wares, and the voices and the dresses of all, were 
as gay and bright under the sim as the market 
scene in Masaniello. The steamer was to sail at 
noon, as, indeed, were many more steamers, and 
the commissionnaire was busy in their interest. 

"By the way, my dear boy," said Sir Hopkins, 
picking his teeth, " (I have sent for the cab), I 
found a letter here this morning. Sent on, you 
know. It is rather awkward. That post I spoke 
of — ^Mackenzie's — ^you know." 

" Yes," said Fermor, nervously. " Good gra- 
cious ! nothing wrong, I hope ? " 

" Oh, it will all come right, I am sure. But, it 
now seems (I don't understand it, I am sure), the 
home government claims the appointment." 

"What!" said Termor, breaking out hotly. 
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" Do you mean to tell me that, after all I have 

done, and been made to do ^*' 

" It is outrageous, as you say," said Sir Hopkins, 
coolly ; " they grasp at everything. The worst 
part is, they have a sort of a shadow of a title, you 
see — some arrangement or composition. But, of 
course, it must be looked into." 

"But," said Fermor, pacing up and down ex- 
citedly, " this is very odd — looks very odd, sir 1 I 
don't understand it at all. I have been led away 
depending on assurances, and now it seems — ^I 
must tell you, sir — it has a very curious look, sir." 
^ " I am not accountable, Charles. You must 
deal with the home government. It is they who 
are grasping at your office. You know there is 
time yet to withdraw." 

" Ah ! it is easy, sir, to say there is time to with- 
draw. At this place — at this time — after sacri- 
ficing everything on the faith of this — my word — 

my honour ^" 

" Your honour ! Good God 1 " said Sir Hopkins, 
starting up, and nearly overthrowing his chair. 
" Your honour, Charles ! I hope not. O, I hope 
not. You are not in earnest? No, I see you are 
not." 

Fermor hung his head. It almost seemed the 
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bargain of Faust and his Mentor^ done in water- 
colours. There was a panse. 

" Well, I don't mean that," he said. " But, sir, 
sir," he added, sadly, ^' how could you deceive me 
in this way?" 

" Come, come," said Sir Hopkins, in a friendly, 
hearty manner, " I allow for this excitement, 
Charles. It is quite natural, and I r^pect you for 
it. There are other things going, and we shall make 
out something for you. You know," added Sir 
Hopkins, smiling, " it would hardly do to re-present 
yourself after all this fuss and esclandre. As the 
Frenchmen say, ridicule always kills. I declare," he 
added, looking down over the balcony, " here is the 
cab. We really ought to pay the bill now. Yes, 
and put the final touches to the baggage. Will 
you look after those servants, like a good boy? 
AUons." 

Fermor bowed his head and said not a word. In 
a few minutes more he was driven away to the 
quay, and was on board the Indian mail-boat. 

The life on board the Mediterranean steamer 
was epicurean. There were bright days and cobalt 
seas. Youth was at the prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm. It was a gay voyage. 
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CHAPTEE THE THIRTEENTH. 

FADING OUT. 

At the very time that Captain Fermor (who 
must fill up his day), seated on a camp-stool on 
deck, w^s gossiping agreeably to an Indian lady 
whose husband was below at cards, a dreary de- 
solation and hopless sorrow was falling on the 
Manuels' house. 

Violet rose up after the shock sooner than her 
family dared to hope. For a week the very acute- 
ness of the suffering, the excitement and specula- 
tion it brought with it, carried her forward. Her 
sister, worn away with night watching, had whis- 
pered desperately, "You must not give way, 
darling; keep away the thought; fight it off!" 
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For she knew, if it once seized on her, the talons 
would sink deeper and deeper, and never let her 
go. She said this over and over again, with a sort 
of despair — almost with menace; and Violet, al- 
ready stunned and exhausted, actually found her- 
self avoiding the thought by a sort of horror. 

It was when she came down again into the old 
routine of life — ^white, worn, shrunk, and with a 
timid, cowering look, as if she expected that the 
blow would come again from some imcertain quarter 
— that the change was seen in all its dismal force. 
They could all have wept over her. And when 
sister and mother clung about her, and pressed her 
to them, they remarked a sort of insensibility that 
did not seem to require consolation. 

" I am getting better," she said, looking at them 
with a little air of resolution. " I am indeed. I 
shall gradually learn not to think of it, and then it 
will wear itself out." 

Wear itself out ! Alas ! There was something 
busy at that work already: thoughts in myriads, 
seething and bubbling night and day — thoughts of 
fearful self-reproach, as if this business had been 
the work of her own folly — ^thoughts of lost hap- 
piness, sheer hopelessness, and a cloud of despair 
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in the west, coming on slowly, though now no 
bigger than a man's hand. With such fierce con- 
tests the little delicate frame was wearing, though 
slowly. The sheath was fretting away. And, be- 
sides, there was the struggle of concealment — 
which was, indeed, the only purpose that kept her 
up — not to hurt those kind, miserable, interested 
faces that were turned to her a hundred times in 
the day. 

The suffering was, indeed, almost divided. On 
Mrs. Manuel and the others the blow had fallen so 
tremendously, the crash had been so bewildering, 
so unexpected, so wholesale and complete, that they 
did not even dream of looking back, or think of a 
remedy. They might as well have been looking 
back after an avalanche, to where their house once 
stood. It could hardly be called hopelessness, for 
they had never dreamed for a moment of hoping. 
The whole thing was too plain. And now all they 
thought of was saving what was left to them. 

What coldness and almost rawness in the house ! 
As though there was a dusty lonely hearth in 
every room, and the fires were never to be lighted 
again. The terrible gauntness of life, that sets in 
after the death of any one that has been loved^ 
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seemed to be present. Yet Violet, with a cheer- 
fulness that absolutely made the hearts of others 
ache, went hither and thither with what seemed a 
newly-found zest for the practical duties of life. 
No one, however, could see how it would end, 
as yet. 

As the Eastport season was now over, and the 
town itself almost emptied, this little catastrophe 
came in seasonably enough for the natives. Even 
in the matter of news it was believed that Provi- 
dence tempered the wind; but this sending so 
precious a store did, indeed, seem almost a special 
deliverance. The good folks were grateful, and 
the "witnesses" to the scene — unhappily too few 
in proportion to the wants of the population — were 
held even in a competitive esteem. Even in com- 
munities of greater importance such a business 
rarely takes place. It was canvassed in many 
shapes, with eagerness, humour, anger; but in 
most instances with satisfaction. 

Young Brett — as indeed might be expected— 
showed out in brightest and most faithful colours. 
More honest and serviceable devotion could not be 
conceived. He took it grievously to heart, yet with 
divided emotions ; for he could not bring himself 
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to believe much ill of his friend, whom he clung to 
so loyally. He charitably held to there being 
foreign influences at work, and to Fermor's being 
in some sort the victim of destiny. Having arrived, 
through many painful stages of reasoning, at this 
conclusion, he was at liberty to indulge his sym- 
pathy. How his heart was wrung for that suffer- 
ing family I How, with a deeply dejected face, he 
came there when he thought he could, and as 
often as he could, with decency I And when 
admitted he could have wished himself away, he 
found himself so dull and clumsy. He would have 
given worlds to have been allowed to show his 
deep, deep feelings in some bold, substantial 
shape; for what were words — ^which, after all, 
he did not possess, and could not buy. He thought 
faintly and remotely of the gun, so satisfactory in 
the instance of men. He had always found it the 
fullest and happiest exponent. Here he saw it 
was wholly out of place, but the idea in his mind 
was as of something analogous to the gun. This 
lay on his mind, and the honest child laboured 
ninch, and with real distress, at what he called 
seeing his way, and saw, at last, that he must 
bound his wishes by mere sympathy. 
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For Pauline he felt most, and was so earnest 
that she should employ him in some way, that she 
felt for him, and did give him some trifling com- 
niission. He would have been proud to have been 
used, as errand-boy even. His good terrier face, 
full of sympathy, brought a sort of comfort to the 
house. 

Someway he seemed more suited to the present 
tone of affairs than John Hanbury, who came too, 
and tried hard to make himself useful and accept- 
able. Yet he felt — and it was felt in the house, 
felt very unjustly, too — ^that he was associated with 
the late business. His honest face, full of un- 
bounded sympathy, kept alive what all were 
anxious to put away, like the vacant chair of a 
lost relative, or a picture. Such a place should 
always be filled up speedily, and the picture re- 
moved. He could not bring himself to see it in 
this way, and was, in fact, longing and praying 
for some opening in which he could prove himself 
devoted. 

Those weeks were indeed an awful time. The 
weary look in Violet's face almost shocked him. 
About the twentieth evening of the twentieth day 
Hanbury found her alone in the drawing-room, 
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and with the best intentions in the world began to 
offer some earnest good advice, but which he 
handled clumsily. 

It was to the strain of " going away," of " keep- 
ing up," of "having a duty to oneself, and the 
friends who loved her so," with the other pla- 
titudes, about as useful and practical as though 
one were to say in the case of a broken blood- 
vessel, " Do make an effort, and the bleeding will 
stop." He spoke with a trembling voice. " For 
God's sake, do, dearest Miss Violet. It is killing us 
all to see the way you look. For all our sakes, do, 
I implore you ; and there are some of us who would 
die for you." 

Violet listened a little vacantly at first, passed 
her hand over her face, tossed her head, and 
laughed a faint laugh. "Why do you talk of 
dying? " she said ; " pray don't mention the word. 
We have wonderful dispositions. I will get 
mamma to go somewhere. I should Uke a plea- 
sant watering-place, with plenty of people ; some- 
thing gay, for this is growing dull. So dull," 
added Violet, forcing the muscles of her Ups into a 

smile, "thatr—that ^" 

Hanbuiy was looking at her, wondering and 
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terrified, when she broke out suddenly, covering 
up her face : 

" I can't, I carUt any longer ; I can't indeed. 
Go away, leave me — do— let every one leave me. 
O!" and she was tossing on the sofa, gasping 
and sobbing in a sort of frantic tempest of grief. 
Hanbury rushed to the bell, rushed to the door. 
They were all in the room in a moment, round the 
unhappy child. Hanbury fled to the open street, 
beating his forehead as he went. More of the old 
clumsiness ! He could go and drown himself. 

Posting along, and not caring where he went, 
he suddenly saw Colonel Bolstock,Fermor's colonel, 
riding by ; rather, he saw a horse of his own which 
the colonel had bought. The colonel pulled up : 
fgr a little talk about a horse, in the presence of a 
horse, was hke having a cigar. An idea suddenly 
flashed upon Hanbury : not often had he such in- 
spirations. 

" Doing well," said the colonel, looking down 
the flanks of his horse ; ^' turning out very fairly 
indeed." 

" Tell me," said Hanbury, hastily ; " Fermor^s 
gone, I know, but what time did he say he would 
be back?" 
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" I gave him ten days' leave," said the colonel ; 
*^ by the way, there's a horse of his ^" 

^ There, that will do," said Hanbury, turning 
back ; " I must go " And he was gone, 
leaving the colonel looking sourly after him. Here 
was news indeed ; stupid of them all not to have 
thought of that. After all, Fermor was true — 
called suddenly away. Above all, that he should 
be the bearer! This would redeem months of 
clumsiness. 

He rushed up-stairs and plunged into the 
room again. Violet was still working in hyste- 
rical sobbing. The anxious faces were about 
her. 

"I have got some news," said Hinbury, his 
great eyes twinkling with honest delight. They 
all started. " Yes, some news," he said, " at least. 
He's only gone for ten days." 

Violet flew to her mother with a cry. " I knew 
itl I knew it! I knew it!" she almost shrieked. 
*^0, manmial mammal" and she fell on her 
mother's shoulder, weeping and sobbing, and laugh- 
ing again. 

Pauline looked at Hanbury doubtfully, almost 
angrily. "What is this story?" she said, in a 
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half whisper; "you should not have done it. Tell 
me about it." 

" No, no," said he, scarcely listening, but looking 
anxiously at Violet ; " it is all certain — ^the colonel 
himself told me. And I tell you what," he added, 
with excitement, " this night I am going up to 
London, will find him out there, teU him of our 
poor darling child, and return with joyful news. 
Perhaps bring him back I There ! " 
Pauline shook her head sorrowfully. 
He saw opposition, and said, piteously, " Let me 
go. Do ! I must, indeed. It will be doing some- 
thing." 

It did strike PauKne that it would, after all, be 
doing something. Anything — and the bare ex- 
pectancy of anything — ^was better than the fatal 
waste of hopeless despondency into which they 
were now plunged. 

She said no more, and Hanbury went his way. 
Alas 1 if he had only waited to hear that mounted 
colonel finish his sentence leisurely, he would have 
been told of a letter which had arrived at the 
barracks the day before. He had not waited. 

Hanbury came back when he was ready. Violet 
was in a nervous flutter, saying over and over 
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again, with a frantic delight, " I knew it 1 I knew 
it ! What did I tell you all ? " 

" Don't reckon too much, darling, on these 
things. How it goes to my heart to damp your 
spirits — ^but don't." 

" Nor do I reckon on too much, mamma. But 
now I have a conviction, a certain conviction. I 
knew it — I said it." (Poor child, she never had 
said it, indeed.) " Dear Mr. Hanbury, my own\ 
true friend, you know me, you understand me. t 
always believed it. Go, now. Don't lose a secondL 
You will be too late, indeed you will. He will come 
back with you if he can ; if not, make him write. 
Be sure you do." 

Violet's face was earnest and wild, as she im- 
pressed these instructions on him. 

" I must go up now," she said, the tired look 
spreading like a film upon her face, " for I have 
gone through a good deal lately, thinking over all 
this. And I have been very fooKsh ; but you must 
own that his going away so suddenly on that night 
—it looked ^" 

Her eyes began to swim, and in a moment she 
was weeping silently and bitterly, but without her 
old agitation. And her mother had put her amxi^ 

VOL. n. o 
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round her, and aaid, strainmg her close, as if some 
one were about to take her awaj f rooa h^: : 
" My ovra dear, darling, darling child I'' 
And thus Hanbuiy started after this fatal will- 
o'-the-wisp. He got to London, and there was told 
the truth. 

Fermor at that moment was seeing the sun rise 
on the blue waters of the Mediterranean with fine 
effect. The packet was listlessly ghding over the 
sea. It was charming dolce far niente. 

The little romance he had passed through came 
back on him with a gentle pain, not wholly un- 
pleasant. "Poor, poor Violet 1" he said, "I feel 
some reproaches of conscience. I do indeed. She 
was 80 gentle. Only for that set about her — ^they 
were turning her into a perfect little Machiavel. 
Ah 1 Mrs. Kose, you out so early on deck ? Is not 
this a picture I Is not this like molten cobalt, &c !" 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

SICUT FLOS. 

On the day that Hanbury returned to Eastport 
by the mail train^ there came with him, in the 
railway post-office, a letter in Lady Laura's writing 
— a letter which she had put off writing, partly 
from its being a disagreeable duty, and partly from 
her haying other more important affairs to claim 
, her attention. Her hearing of Hanbury's inquiries 
brought the matt^ again to her mind. " That girl" 
had been sending one of "her set" to look after 
Charles, perhaps to intimidate, so she went to her 
desk and wrote a good practical letter, a little kind 
in parts, a little cold in others, but, above all, lady- 
02 
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like. " After all," said Lady Laura, " the girl has 
some reason to complain. Charles had no business 
to make a fool of her. With people of her class 
time is money. I must say," thought Lady Laura, 
beginning to ruminate, " we got him out of it very 
cleverly. If I had been one of the stupid, storm- 
ing, crying mothers, he would have been tied to that 
girl by this time." 

She enclosed a letter of " Charles's" directed to 
Violet, which had been lying in her desk for many 
days, and sent both to the post, 

Hanbury could not bring himself to go near the 
place for hours after his arrival. A day had been 
fixed for his return, so he was expected. Violet 
was flitting about the house anxiously and rest- 
lessly, in a wearing agitation. She was, in fact, in 
a sort of low fever at the moment. Her pale face 
was seen at many windows looking out wistfully. 
A mysterious instinct of some terror or horror ap- 
proaching filled all other hearts in the house. 

The post came. With a little swoop Violet was 
down at the door. With her hot hand she got a letter 
addressed to herself, and knew Lady Laura's writing. 
She gasped as she tore it open. The others were on 
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the stairs hurrjdng after her — ^but too late. There 
was Fermor^s letter inside, and, with a cry of joy, 
she flew up-stairs. "He has written! He has 
written ! " she said. " I knew it ! I knew it ! " 

What followed may be conceived — ^when the 
first lines of that letter, written ever so tenderly 
and gently, trembled before her eyes. She had 
instinct enough to guess it all. That was her last 
blow. How was it to be expected that so frail a 
creature should endure so much ? The little reso- 
lution — the little " manfulness," if it may be called 
so, which she had kept up for the sake of others, 
had now given way. The waters rushed in. 

On that night all was changed into a house 
of sickness. A wretched mother of a wretched 
daughter, aged and feeble herself, could not endure 
all these shocks. The low fever present in Violet's 
hot hands spread violently. The local doctor, the 
same who had been at their little feast, came in again 
and began his work. He did what he could, yet he 
was not of " the skilful." Yet one of greater skill, 
even than Mr. Cade, whose touch had so miracu- 
lously healed the bruised Fermor — (O sweet days ! 
basking in a golden hght, and removed centuries 
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swsLj !)^-even ke oould not avail miich more. A 
qtdet patient ; giving " no trouble,'' waiting for the 
moment eageiiy. 

Two miserable faces, worn and haggard, watcl^ 
that slow travelling away : that soft face gra- 
dually spiritualised into a i^adow. She was as 
quiet as a child, which indeed she was ; so quiet, so 
calm, that tkey began to whisp^ doubtfully to 
themselves that she was growing better. 

One Sunday morning the unskilful local doctor 
ran in to see her as he went to his chnrch. The 

sun came in so brightly; the new flowers which 

« 

thoughtful hands sent every day to fill the room, 
looked so fresh and gay ; and there was such a re- 
flected brightness on Violet's face, and she spoke so 
softly and calmly, though still with her old weari- 
ness, that he was quite confounded. " The turn ha^ 
come," he said below in the drawing-room. "My 
dear friends, there is every hope. I say so seriously. 
I do indeed. I am the last man in the world that 
would encourage vain expectations. I tell you, I 
am astonished at the change." 

Grateful eyes were bent on this angel of good- 
ness : full and suffused hearts could not trust 
themselves to speak. " Take her out," he said, 
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turning to Lotas, and pointing to Pauline ; " this 
fine son will do her good. She is exhausted 
with all this watching, and it will ^ve ymt 
both strength.'* 

The faitfafoi maaA. remaiiied wkh Vkrlet, wiio 
seemed, from her soft half-KJosed eyes, to be on^ 
the Terge of sleqp. On the last night she had 
dept a little. Tke brother and sistesr went out, 
too grateful to omit anything they were told tp do. 
They wandered on ilong a certain greem lane lined 
with trees — a walk the sisters were f oaid of — for half 
an hour. They heard the church bells at a distance, 
and from the green lane could see the congregation 
in a gay parti-coloured ribbon imwinding from the 
porch. Thejr then turned to go home, for they 
were f earftd of staying too long, and laet John 
Hanbury on the way. The air was delicious. The 
three walked together slowly, and in a low voice 
they told him of the happy change. 

When they wea» not a hundred yards from 
hoixie, they saw some one running to than aad 
beckoning Tioksiaitlj. it was the faithful maid^ 
with a scared and terrified face — the certain in- 
stinct of danger. They hurcied down to the house 
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to meet her. As she passed them she did not 
stop, and they only caught the words, "for the 
doctor 1 " 

They were in the room in a second. A frantic 
woman was on her knees at the bedside, hardly re- 
cognisable as Mrs. Manuel. There was a face lying 
there, whiter than they had ever seen face before, 
and a sort of light seemed to flutter over it from 
the eyes to the lips, from the lips to the eyes back 
again. Sweet, soft Violet — ^sweet, sof t, persecuted 
Violet — ^wds drifting slowly away out of the rude 
rough waters which had been too troubled for her 
gentle Uttle soul. 

As the three came round her, either the sound 
or the sudden appearance seemed to stay that 
gliding progress ; faint colour floated back into the 
pale face, the eyelids were lifted slowly ; and from 
those eyes, not yet glazing, stole out gentle recog- 
nition. Light hovered about her lips, which seemed 
to move, either attempting to speak or trying to 
meet her sister^s. Now, happily, the old troubles, 
the old doubts, the old expectancy — troubles, 
anguish, all — were dropping fast behind. Pauline 
stooped over, and the lips of the two sisters were 
pressed together. Such little power as there was 
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left seemed to be spent in that kiss, and when 
Pauline raised herself, and looked down again with 
dim eyes, she saw a sweet and gracious tranquillity 
below, and a smiling repose, which told her that 
that little heart was no more to be fretted by man's 
cruelty. 

All through the fatal and immemorial routine 
which succeeds a departure such as has been de- 
scribed — ^through the early blinding stupefaction, 
the dismal leading away, the horrible sense of soli- 
tude, and the tremendous and gaunt desertion 
which walks in and takes possession of the house 
like an ogre, with tears after a time beginning to 
flow in frantic bursts — when in this dismal succes- 
sion that Sunday was nearly spent, and evening 
had drawn on, Pauline was seen sitting in the 
drawing-room, stiff, hard, stony, with strained eyes 
that had shed few tears, and had almost a fierce 
look. The faithful maid flitted up to her at times 
in alarm, and spoke to her softly and soothingly, 
but she did not hear. 

Alarmed, the brother came down with red and 
swollen eyes, took her hand in his, and with a 
broken voice tried some of the hackneyed "common 
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forms" of comfort. The faithful sertant <mme and 
joined him, ad(£ng her voice. She, iadeed, felt it 
as sorely as any of them, and her consohtifm miide 
its way through Bohs. But Pauline did not hear 
them. Her eyes were tm some object in the 
window, where there was no perceptible object. 

He grew alarmed. " Come, Pauline dearest, try. 
Do spealc to us 1 We «H feel and are heart-broken, 
but we nrast help eaxjh other. We have to live 
for others now I"" 

A flash came into Pauline's f aice — a ^tiA. thai 
made him draw back. She started to hca" feet. 
With a sharp, hsErd tone, they heard hCT speak now 
for the first time. She said: 
. " Yes. We have something else to live for, too. 
If I had not that to think of, I slwmM die. Then 
is a murderer to bring to juBticel^ 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH, 

THE NEW PliAY. 

A LITTLE white rething HMMiiment in the East- 
port churchyard, marked with a carved violet and 
a simple girFs name, was beginning to turn a little 
grey, after two years' exposure. Over at Eastport 
the soft rain was dropping gently on it; but in Paris, 
at the same moment, a hot Paris day was fading 
out, and French Capua, where Youth is always at 
the prow, tod Pleasure sleepless at the helm, was 
getting ready for the night. Little standing 
armies were drawn up in rank and file at every 
theatre door; and in the court-yard of the Grand 
Sybarite Hotel, at the foot of the stone staircase, 
was waiting a carriage of the establishment, to take 
away guests to the opera or tbeatre. 
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The Sybarites had feasted some four hundred 
strong, and were dropping away down the steps 
two and three together, in a pleasant rout. The 
Frenchmen, very warm and mellow, like true vo- 
luptuaries, were lighting cigars and picking teeth, 
or abstractedly feeling their purloined sugar lumps 
in their pockets. The hotel was lit up. Lights 
flashed from the Hundred and One Bureaux. In- 
distinctly the stars were seen through the great 
glass roof over the court. There was a glimpse of 
Paradise at the bright cafe to the left, where were 
wandering in the sated diners to lounge on velvet. 
Bright clean waiter youths lolled on the great 
stairs and chattered ; forwork was done. Carriages 
plunging and clattering in under the porch, were 
pulled up with violence, and, flinging out a visitor, 
clashed to their doors, and were gone again. There 
was lull in the life of the huge hotel ; for it had 
been rather spent with the grand operation just 
passed through, and there was a reaction. The 
Capuans were languid. 

The carriage of the establishment had been 
waiting more than half an hour, when a shining 
boy of a waiter called from the top of the steps 
to the coachman to be on the alert, for his com- 
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pany were coming down. Presently there did 
come down a tall EngKshman in evening imi- 
form, with an aubm'n-haired girl in a white cloak 
upon his arm — ^wreath, fan, and snowy gloves. He 
was clean, fresh, and transparent of skiii, as only 
EngKshmen are. Two young gay waiters leaning 
on the balustrade smiled after them. A man in 
green and gold, bursting from some concealed 
hutch or warren, was holding the door open mag- 
nificently, then shut it to firmly as the couple 
entered, and the direction was given. 

Boy-waiter the first looked at his neighbour in- 
quiringly. Boy-waiter the second answered the 
look in speech. 

" Capitaine Anglais." 

" La petite ? Tenez — 9a va ! Numero 60." 

Deft handmaids had long since investigated 
minutely the crested ivory brushes in Numero 60, 
and studied Madame's dresses, and seen on a 
roomy portmanteau large white initials, " C- F.," 
and read with lame pronunciation a little card, 
" Captain Fermor." 

Not alone the two English in the neat fiacre, 
but all Paris, was converging to the one theatre. 
They were lighting up Aladdin's Wonderful Lamps 
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all along the magic Boulevards* Crowds of the 
faithful fiittmg at tiajr marble tables, sipping from 
the cloudy caraffes^ saw through the trees the train 
of dark coaches tnmdlLng by with a flare to the 
one spot. 

The English gixl-wife^ sitting in the carriage of 
ike Sybarite establishxnenty burst out with all a 
diild's raptnxes^ as she saw this gay panorama pass 
by. She brdce out with little soft spasms of ts^ 
tnre. " How beautiful I How lovely ! O, look ! 
Do look !" while the English captain, cahn as one 
who had seen all the known shows of the world, 
does look out — ^as a concession to this pleasant po- 
pular humour — and says that they do these things 
very well on the whole. 

He was pleased that she was pleased : Ihat is, 
he was calmly complacent. And, as they rolled 
along, he did the showman as if he were good- 
naturedly talking in his own grounds. There will 
not be so enraptured an audienee at any of the 
theatres open tonaight as his eompanion. It was 
her first night in Paris. 

They got to their theatre. " Scone fellow has a 
new play to-night," said Captain Fecmor, care- 
lessly, as he helped her out and looked round with 
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disgust at aoBEie oae who jostled him. '^ They 
do niake smch a fuss, ahouit these thiu^ iu this 
coujatry." 

The " fellow " who had written the play was a 
very fanuxus young author^ who, in his round of 
daily lif e, had played many characters, and shown 
many profiles. He was briliLuit,. witty, sentimental, 
a petted darling of the salons, free and easy in 
manner,, freer and easiar in his. life, penniless and 
politicaL In short, a true young French author. 
All these profiles, howev^, he might have shown 
save the last; which was the wrong one — ^and 
which he had exhihited to wrong persons. So that 
when the Ught-haired English captain and his wife 
— in custody of a dreadfully business-like woman 
in green, armed with little footstools- — ^was let into 
a box or balcony, they found it crowded to the 
ceiling, but with two armies mixed together below, 
who at the proper season would draw off and join 
battle. 

Captaiffli Fennor settled himself, drew his hand 
up and down freely over his fresh clean shirt Unen 
(perhaps the freshest and cleanest of all shirt 
linen in that assembly), fetched out hist glass, and 
did the honours of the place. The girl beside him 
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had a round quiet soft face, that would be called 
handsome, with a good smile. With fresh round 
cheeks, that twenty years hence would be fresher 
and rounder, she had a smile and a laugh ever hover- 
ing — hiding, perhaps — at the comer of her mouth : 
which, on faint encouragement, fluttered out and 
crossed to the other side, like some of the little 
figures in the Strasburg clock. She was very 
happy at that moment, in the gay and almost ex- 
citing scene, in herself, and in the noble — almost 
too superior — ^protector and patron who sat beside 
her reading his bill, who was so good natured as 
to teach her, in reference to many of the little 
matters about her. 

He took her through that document. "These 
fellows," he said, with comic pity, "will make a 
play out of anything. Just listen : ' L' Amour se 
Paie.' This is what we have come to see, L' Amour 
se Paie. There they are, all like children down 
there, crushing each other flat to get a doll or a bit 
of sugar-stick. I should like to throw it down to 
them — ^how they would struggle for it !" 

The girl laughed at this pleasant way of putting 
the thing, and looked down at the amphitheatre of 
big children below. It was the most crowded play- 
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ground they had seen for some time ; but the game 
would presently turn out of a rough sort. A low 
hum and buzz rose from it, and nearly every one 
was standing up with the usual optical fire-arm 
levelled from his eye. 

Next door, as it were, were a pair of typical 
Frenchmen, well dined and well filled. They had 
about begun to live ; that meal was almost the first 
tangible act of this day. One was black and 
glossy haired, with cheeks shaded over, through 
imperfect shaving, like parchment written upon ; 
the other a gross swollen Frenchman, who under 
his waistcoat might have been corded round and 
round like brawn, and whose hair, black, short, 
and stubbly, dipped down in the centre of his 
forehead like the peak of a lad/s waist. Both did 
a great deal of navvy's work, with little pickaxes, 
about their teeth, and both contemplated the Eng- 
lish girl with quiet and critical study, as if she 
were part of the entertainment for which they 
had paid. 

" English ? " said the corded gentleman, half 
across his pickaxe. (He had come on a rocky and 
obstinate stratum.) 

"Yes," said the other, also excavating; "a 
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dish fresh and soft, too ! " Both critics, calmly ap- 
probative, did not even care to drop their voices. 

" Dear Charles/' said the girl, delighted with 
everything about, "how charming all this is! It 
is fairy land I O, what a place to live in ! Ah," 
said she, suddenly, "do you recollect Roger le 
Garfon, that you used to lend me ? Dear me," 
she added, in a. sort of rapture of recollection, 
" how pleasant that was ! Only this morning I 
was reading the old, old copy. But you forget." 

" Ah, yes !" said he. " To be sure. You know 
I don't like plays. Why don't they begin in the 
orchestra?" Someway, he did not dwell on the 
reminiscence with the same relish as she did. 

" How long ago all that seems," said the girl; 
"like a dream. Your going to India — and coming 
back again. And that soft, sweet child Violet; 
who had such a charming name, and was so cold 
and treacherous ^" 

" A year and six months," said he, in a diy 
key, " is a year and six months, I believe. There 
Were things at that place, and persons at that 
place, one meets every day. We have done with it 
now, and had better let it rest, and think of the 
present." 
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" But, somehow/' Ae went on, " I felt such an 
interest in her ; though I never saw her, I felt to 
her like a sister. And I assure you," she continued, 
in a little confusion, "only that papa had set his 
heart on your marrying me — ^I had often hegged 
of him to go away and leave the place ; it seemed 
so cruel to interfere with such a sef t darling as I 
fancied her." 

Fermor coloured. " You are candid," he said, 
a little bitterly. It was only the first two months 
of their marriage, or the infusion would have been 
stronger. " You tell the truth, certainly. I sup- 
pose there are to be no secrets between husband 
and wife." 

She smiled, taking this for a welcome little burst 
of nuptial jealousy. (Olives come in very pleasantly 
with wine.) 

" I like to talk of Eastport," she said, coquet- 
tishly, "for I was very happy there, though so ill. 
And yet it was so odd, so incomprehensible." 

" What, pray? " said he, suddenly. 

" I mean her turning out such a cold, designing 
creature — ^marrying that other man. I could not 
hare fancied it. I was so sorry, though it was so 
fortunate for me." 

p2 
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A smile of complacency struggled in Fermor's 
f ace, while he said, '^ And for me too, I suppose I 
must say/* 

" AndO ! will you forgive me for telling you?" 
she went on, eagerly. " When I first heard of it, 
f thought the poor girl had been what they call 
thrown over, and I felt so much for her, that I said 
to papa ^ 

Fermor turned sharply round. " We have come 
to hear this play," he said, "and to amuse our- 
selves, have we not? By-and-by, we shall have 
time enough for these reminiscences; so please^ 

now ^" * And he forced the rest of the sentence 

into a hard smile and a harder nod. 

She was sufficiently trained to see how thin the 
ice was about this part. And she moved away 
cautiously from the subject. 

The three strokes of a mallet on the stage made 
every flower rustle its leaves as if a breeze had 
fluttered round, and the curtain went up. 

L' Amour se Paie was after the true pattern— 
of which regular "forms" seem kept in stock in 
France. It was very long and all conversational, 
and shifted from Madame HautefiUe's drawing- 
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room to her garden and back again. When it 
came to be printed by M. Dentu of the Palais 
Boyal, the reader found his page planted scantily 
with a few lines of type, and each line boasted a 
few meagre shrubs of words. Still it was a marvel 
of neat wit — ^wit that is fined and delicately grained 
with emery-powder, and real ladies and gentlemen 
seemed to walk from Madame HautefiUe's drawing- 
room to her garden and back again. 

The way in which the truth, or aphorism, or 
even hypothesis of L' Amour se Paie was set before 
the audience, lay in working together a financier 
of tempered fun, a marquise, a Paris man of 
fashion, a simple artless school- girl, and a " noble " 
tutor, suffering from his situation. All during the 
first act these threads were plaited languidly : a 
warp of conversation was woven in volubly. The 
exquisite showed his exquisiteness, the simple girl 
her simplicity, the financier his finance, and the 
"noble" tutor his nobleness — ^yet nothing had been 
done. As the act-drop came down there was ap- 
plause from the grown children crowded below, 
applause met strangely by scornful laughs and a 
few hisses. But as yet there was nothing to 
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applaud, nothing to condemn; the storming parly 
were artfully waiting their time^ until, say the 
end of the third act; when, waving, their red flag, 
they would fly at the redoubt and sadk the doomed 
piece. 

Captain Fermor, looking down from his loge, 
which was high enough, and from a yet higher 
balcon of lofty English disdain, said, with a curling 
lip, "And they call this thing a play, do they! 
What is it all about? Why, it isn't a patch upon 
the Haymarket." 

The fresh soft girl knew French — that is, the 
French of men and women — ^thoroughly. Fermor 
had some old building materials of that tongue, 
bought at school, lying about in his head. 

" O, but, Charles," she said, " that poor young 
man, so chivalrous ^" 

"Do you mean that whining tutor?*' he said, 
contemptuously. " The whole thing is a bore. It 
must fail. I wish," he added, putting up his hand 
pohtely to stop a yawn, " I wish we had gone to 
that other, what d'ye call it — spectacle." 

The two Frenchmen still looked at the English 
lady steadily. The corded one — ^mellowed with 
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good Medoc and coffee, and a little cognac on the 
surface of the coffee, which, coming so near the 
top, gave his cheeks and eyes a warm inflamed 
tone — approved. He nodded approval to his 
neighbom*. He was thinking how it would be 
compatible with his other little engagements— r 
he would make up his mind before the play was 
over. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

A MEETING. 

Second act. The mournful tutor was leaning 
his forehead pn his hand and trying to read. For 
six francs a day he had to come and give a lesson 
to the simple girl whom he loved. She has loved 
her tutor, because, as she told her friend. Made- 
moiselle Laroux, " he was the first man I had ever 
seen, just as I was eprise of my first doll." In 
truth, she had a leaning to the exquisite, who was 
so pleasant with his Paris talk. Financier again, 
tutor, marquise, school-girl, all in a check pattern 
of talk ; but no serious work. 

At that moment there was a rustle and noise of 
moving chaurs close beside the English lady and 
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gentleman, with the sound of a box-door closing 
like the click of a trigger. Three seats had been 
vacant the whole night, guarded jealously. These 
were now at last to be filled. Then there came 
boldly down to the front, where she stayed a mo^ 
ment drawn up to her full height for the house to 
admire, a tall figure, lustrous and brilliant, flashing 
under the lights with every motion. A few beings 
of the parterre, not engaged in tumult, instantly 
turned their backs to the stage and levelled their 
glasses with effrontery. With her also came a dark 
square-built young man, with vellum cheeks and 
thoughtful meditative eyes, and a second gentleman. 
But they were in cold colours — dull sketches in 
greys and neutral tints, beside her. They sat down 
together. She continued to draw all eyes. 

It was that bright radiant look which seemed to 
reflect back the radiance of fascination. Her rich 
black hair flashed back the light from a hundred 
ripples. It hung over her white forehead, and was 
gathered away to the right and left like the heavy 
folds of a cmtain. Her face was oval, her eye- 
brows marked and arched, her eyes liquid and dark, 
and though brilliant, were not sharp nor piercing, 
and, above all, her face seemed to be lit up from 
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within by a strange piquant expression. But 
among the folds and draperies of her hair (and this 
the opera-glass musketeers in the parterre noted 
specially) was a rich scarlet geranium placed with 
excellent effect, and, carelessly dropping from her 
shoulders, was an Eastern black and gold opera- 
cloak. She might bfe a Jewess or — a Spaniard. 

The English girl was absorbed in the tutor and 
his woes. She had never seen anything so delight- 
fuL Fermor, with a curl of depreciation on his 
lip, seen under the black opera-glass, was slowly 
travelling round the house. 

" I never saw such an exhibition," said he, not 
taking the glass from his eyesr; " but we must stay, 
for I suspect there will be ^^ 

He stopped suddenly, for the two muzzles of his 
glass were resting on the new faces ust come in. 
The glass dropped on his knees. Then he gave 
a half start; half rose, and sank again into his 
chair. 

His eyes were fixed on the apparition of the 
bright lady and her two companions. A few 
" amateurs " in the parterre were looking too ; but 
the whole house was absorbed in the play. The 
girl beside Fermor, with tearful earnest eyes, and 
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the round chin resting on her hand, was wrapped 
up in the young tutor. She had never heard any- 
thing so interesting. There was such agony^ such 
suffering in his face — that 

Suddenly she heard her husband whisper bluntly : 

" We must go away now. Gome !" 

She came back to practical life. 

" Go away !" she said, in blank astonishment. 
'^ Why ? O no, no ! Just at this point, too ! " 

"I am sick of it," said he, rising. "I have a 
headache. I suppose you will not ask me to stay 
if I am ill?" 

She rose in a second, and gathered up her cloak 
and "materiel" She looked back wistfully at 
the noble young tutor, whose face showed actual 
writhings of moral suffmng; his sense of the 
degradation of his position was so very acute. As 
she turned to go, her cloak caught in a chair and 
overturned it. A flash of faces was turned to 
them, and a subdued " ts — s — ^^ was heard. 

" There ! they will all see us !" said Fermor, with 
something like ferocity, " and I wanted to get out 
without noise ! " 

He caught her arm roughly, and hurried her 
away. 
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She was frightened. "What is the matter, dear 
Charles?" she said again. 

"Nothing," he said, shortly. "I did not say 
" there was. Now please don't tease me, and let us 
get home in quiet." 

He hurried her along the great passages. They 
got to the top of the flight of stairs. 

" Take my arm !" he said. 

But there, at the same point, they were met by 
another party going away. It was the brilliant 
lady and her companions, who could not have heard 
a sentence of the new play, and were literally going 
away almost as soon as they had come. 

Though in a little trouble, the girl was struck 
by the brightness of the Spanish-looking face and 
the flashing of her beauty, which she had now 
seen for the first time. 

"O look, look, Charles!" she whispered, hur- 
riedly ; when, to her amazement, the lady came to 
meet them. 

" Captain Fermor," said the stranger, and in her 
voice there was a sustained chanting sound almost 
melancholy, "what a meeting! How strange, 
how curious ! And at a theatre, of all places in 
the world!" 
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Fermor was not yet composed enough to answer • 
steadily. He forced a kind of smile. 

"Not forgotten me, surely?" said the lady. 
^^You remember when we last met, or when we 
were to have met ?" 

" Yes," said Fermor, faintly. 

" And this," said she, "is Mrs. Fermor? I was 
sure of it, at a distance. I was one of your hus- 
band's old acquaintances. One of that crowd 
which lie had to brush through, when life for him 
was Uterally a ball-room One of the crowd whom 
he has paid visits to, and taken down to supper, 
and whose name he has forgotten by next mom- 
mg. 

Fermor was now collected enough to speak as 
Fermor was accustomed to speak. 

" We are going home," he said ; " a stupid play, 
that has given me a headache." 

"How long do you remain in this place?" said 
the Spanish lady, abruptly, addressing Mrs. Fer- 
mor. 

The latter, who had been looking at the strange 
lady quite fascinated, answered hastily, " O — ^we 
are to stay a month, I believe." 

Termor struck in hurriedly, " No, no. We 
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leave to-morrow; we are obliged to return. Got 
a letter to-day." 

^^ Stay a month ? Leave to-morrowt^' said the 
Spanish lady, with a smile. " Then your plans 
are scarcely decided. You recollect my brother!" 
she added. " This is Mr. Bomaine, his friend." 

"I am afraid," said Fermor, "we must go away 
now. We have to ^" 

" Where are you staying ?" 

" At the Grand Hotel," isaid the English gh-l,. 
who was addressed. 

"O, then we shall see you there. Ours is 
Number 110. We have hardly chosen our rooms 
yet. But we shall see each other very often, and 
renew an old acquaintance. Indeed, we fihall come 
and see you to-morrow," said the Spanish-looking 
lady, gaily. " Louis and I. You will be at home 
at twelve?" 

"Yes, yes," said Fermor, hastily. "Delighted. 
To-morrow, at twelve." 

"Good night, then," said the Spanish-looking 
lady. "I am so glad to have met you again. 
This is life, you see, all over, parting in a ball-room 
— ^meetmg at a theatre. Now, Mr. |JKtimaine, be 
bitter on that text." 
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Mr. Eomaine — whose face had a handsome 
gartntness, and whose black eyes, and whose black 
moustache hanging like curls over his mouth, had 
an odd attraction for Mrs. Fermor — said something 
in a low voice to his friend. 

"Ah, exactly," said the Spanish lady. "To-moi^ 
row, then, at twelve. Good night." . 

In the dark carriage, where Fermor^s face could 
not be seen, the girl began to chatter and wonder. 

"And you have forgotten her name ?". she said, 
suddenly. "How wonderful! I should have re- 
membered that splendid face till my dying day. 
I shall long to see her again." 

"Yes," said he, catching at what she had sug- 
gested ; "is it not odd? I shall recollect it later, 
I suppose." 

"It is so strange," she said; "if I had seen a 
man with such a face, I should never have for- 
gotten his name." 

Captain Fermor was moody and gloomy, and 
said impatiently, " I dare say — ^no doubt.* Please 
don't ask me -why this, and why that, and wonder 
at me for this and that. I have a headache, and 
the racket df this place is enough to give one a 
hundred headaches." 
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She was full of concern in a moment. 

" How thoughtless and stupid I am," she said. 
" Why did you not tell me t " ' 

At their hotel the green and gold official came 
rushing, and opened the door, as if it were a 
matter of life and death they should be extricated 
at once. The great stairs flashed out white and 
spacious. The sleepless Bureaux, where the lights 
blazed, were busy with their entries and erasures 
of arrivals and departures day and night long : of 
what were, in fact, the Births and Deaths to the 
Grand Hotel and its monster family. 

At the top of the stairs Fermor stopped short 
suddenly. "What a place!" he said. "I am 
sick of their noise and flurry. One can't get a 
minute's quiet here. Look there I What did I 
say?" — as another carriage clattered in. "Shall 
we leave early in the morning, and go to the Mira- 
beau, or some Christian place ? " 

Deeply concerned for the pain which he must 
be suffering, she answered, eagerly, " Yes, Charles. 
Or what would you say— could we not go now ? " 

It was not nine o'clock. 

" A very good idea," he said, with real pleasure. 
" You could put a few things together, and send 
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for the boxes in the morning. You are a clever 
child, and a ready child too." 

Greatly elated by this unusual commendation, 
she tripped away. 

He went down to the Bureaux, where they 
were so busy with the Births and Deaths. This 
was to be a Death, for he was going to ask for his 
bill. As he came out suddenly, a lady and gentle- 
man, who had descended from the carriage, stopped 
him. 

" What I Home again?" she said, "and we 
just as soon as you." 

Fermor began to bite his moustache. 

In a moment a waiter came to him with a strip 
of paper, and asked would monsieur have a 
carriage? 

" Going away?" said the Spanish lady. " Only 
think, Louis ! At this hour, too. Surely not. Re- 
collect, you were to have seen us to-morrow." 

Fermor crushed up the paper. " We have 

had to alter our arrangements," he said. "We 

are obliged to go. We have very little time. 

So '' 

" No, no," said the Spanish lady, smiling, and 

shaking her head. " This is a little f ourberie — some 
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of the old, old phantoms. Don't yoa recollect when 
we lived at Eastport, and when we were all so 
happy together ? I dare say you have told her all 
about the time. No? Absurd. You can't go 
to-night. Where is Mrs. Fermor ? I shall easOy 
persuade her. Send up for her.** 

Fermor looked at the lady doubtfully and irre- 
solutely, still crumpling the paper. 

" No, no," she said, with encouragement. ^' To- 
morrow morning is more rational. More Kke a 
cahn, sensible Englishman. Above all, when we 
meet an old friend, whom we have not seen for so 
long, and whom a mere chance has helped us to 
meet. Do oblige me in this. Let us sit down 
here awhile in Paradise, in the Arabian Nights I 
There are a hundred things I want to ask you — a 
hundred things you will want to hear from me. It 
win be old times returned over again." 

There was something almost fascinating in her 
face and voice. Fermor, bewildered, confused, 
above all, surprised at the strange change in her— 
at the lightness and airiness of her manner (for she 
seemed a new Pauline) — made no resistance, but 
passed out with her into the bright colonnade 
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where the thousand-and-one tahles are clustered, 
and the clink of glass and china furnishes music. 

Five minutes later came tripping down the 
young Mrs. Fermor. She was ready, and her 
little packing all done. But her husband was 
gone. A Uttle confused from the sense of this 
desertion, she went in to the Bureau. 

Numero 60. Yes. Monsieur had been fur- 
nished with the note. A little fit of curiosity 
came over her at that moment, and she thought 
she would refresh her husband's memory about the 
lady at the theatre — ^pleasantly surprising him with 
superior information. Who were in Numero 110 ? 

A few pages turned over with complaisance, and 
the young lady registrar answered : 

" Numero 110 et 111, Monsieur et Mdlle. 
Manuel." 

The young girl started. At the same moment 
an obliging young boy-waiter came to tell her that 
^^Mr. the Captain" was outside the caf6, sitting 
with a lady. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

THE COLONNADE OF THE GRAND HOTEL. 

Under that colonnade, and in the cool air, with 
carriage-lights twinkling past, and seen through 
the leaves of the trees, as though in a garden— 
with airy waiters flitting by with snowy napkins 
for wings, the English lady and gentleman sat at 
coffee. It was the best scenerj^ in the world for 
confidence. 

Every moment he was more and more amazed 
at the change in her. 

She was a new Pauline, older, yet " finer," more 
dazzling, more splendid, more womanly ; more de- 
cided, too, in manner — firmer, and more distinct 
in her voice. She was leaning over the little 
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marble table, looking at him earnestly as she 
talked. 

" Two years is a long time," she said, sadly ; " I 
seem to have lived a quarter of a century. A 
thousand events have been crowded into that time. 
Spain, France, England — Spain again. We have 
been always travelling. It," she added, in a low 
voice, "it was the only thing. Best seemed like 
death." 

Fermor dropped his eyes. "And Spain," he 
said, absently; "why Spain again?" 

" Ah," she said, " our poor mother, you know. 
It was her country, and it was natural that she 
should like to see it before she died. Old people 
someway think of these things. We had money, 
thank God. Her cousin left her everything. But 
she did not enjoy it long. Poor mamma." 

" Good God!" said Fermor, in some distress. 

'^ Is she ^? I did not hear — I did not, indeed. 

I have heard nothing. I was so far away, or I 
should have written." 

Pauline laughed, a laugh faintly harsh, which 
was one of the changes he had noted in her. ' 

" Written 1 " she said. " Why ? There was no 
reason in the world for that We wanted no con- 
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solation from any one. You saw very little of hear. 
I can fancy, too, in India, with precious time taken 
up — every moment of it. I have often heard what 
strain is put there on men of capacity/' 

Fermor looked at her a little uneasily ; but the 
large eyes seemed to be fixed on him with, perfect 
honesty. 

" Yes," he said, " they dH work us there. But 
I am so sorry to hear this. And when ? " 

" O, long ago ! A few months after you — had 
left. She was half a Spaniard, and very sensitive 
and delicate; and our poor Violet's death took 
hold of her mind a good deal, and, at last, un- 
settled it a little. You might have remarked how 
she doted on her — more, I believe, a great deal, 
than on me." 

There was a silence for some moments. Then 
Fermor said, in a low voice : 

" And Violet — poor Violet — ^I am glad you 
have mentioned it — ^I have often, I assure you, 
thought of it, and of that night, and what my 
conduct must have appeared. And I was so 
grieved when I heard it. But you know," he 
added, eagerly ; " xchxit could I do ? I don't like 
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speaking of it, it is so distressing a business, and 
has ended so unfortunately ; but ^' 

'' Why not ? " said Pauline, hurriedly. " There 
is no need to take that view of it. After all, it is 
different with me, you know. Sisters will be 
sisters, and I," she added, more quickly, '^had an 
affection for her that was almost extravagant. 
But that is my concern, you see. I must keep my 
own sufferings for myself. She was a child, too 
soft and tender for life. Had she been a girl," 
added Pauline, earnestly, " she would have lived." 

Again she laughed, and Fermor saw a film 
gathering over her eyes. She brushed it away 
hastily. "Is it not absurd?" she said. "And 
two years ago !" 

Fermor was all ioftened. The picture of poor 
Violet came back on him with a pang of self-re- 
proach. 

" I know," he said again, eagerly, "what you, 
what she must have thought. The business, I 
confess, had an odious look. But, if you had been • 
behind th^ scenes, and seen what pressure ^" 

" Of course," said she. " A mere ordinary 
affair. I suppose five thousand things of the 
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same sort go on eveiy year in England. Poor 
foolish girls take f anci&s, and men, not so foolish, 
are naturally flattered; and so it goes on for a 
time. Then it is discovered that the whole is un- 
practicable and will never do. Intellect must have 
something more to lean on than mere love and 
worship. And so the whole vanishes in a pretty 
cloud of romance." 

^' Exactly," said Fermor, eagerly. 

^ Your friends," said she, with eyes fixed on 
him, " naturally wished to see you advance in the 
world. You had brilliant prospects, abilities, good 
interest, and it was a pity to sacrifice them." 

" Exactly," said Fermor again. " You quite 
understand it. It was a youthful attachment, but 
you know it would have ruined me. It was better 
for both in the end." 

"Exactly," she said;, "better for both. You 
say it was the only sensible course, after all. Of 
course you are right. Only a man of firmness 
and resolution could see it in that light. One of 
your weak youths would have plunged headfore- 
most with her into ruin, and let the future take 
care of itself." 

" I considered," said Fermor, growing quite 
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assured, " that I was bound to look to lier as well 
as to myself. Far more, indeed. I know human 
nature pretty well. I have, in fact, made it a 
practical study. I knew there would be some 
suffering at first; but that would be far better 
than ten times that suffering later." 

Pauline's face was growing intensely earnest as 
she listened. When he looked up, the expression 
changed suddenly. 

"I knewy^ said Fermor, "you would make all 
allowance. I was sure of it. The fact was, / saw 
it was — I may tell you now — ^I saw it was a mis- 
take, about as soon as it was done. I knew it, and 
was quite grieved." 

Her eyes were fixed on him with a greater and 
greater earnestness. But he did not see how her 
lips were compressed. "Yes?" she said, with an 
interrogative anxiety. 

" We can't be always wise. As you say, the 
next best thing after a mistake is to see that it is 
a mistake. I saw it the very next day." 

" You did?'' she asked, with a sudden energy 
that would have startled another; then added, 
hastily : " To be sure. Sensible always. We are 
only women, after all." 
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*^ Poor child ! ^ he went on. " Another would 
have been blunt, and spoken at once. I thought it 
better to trust to time and chance, those two great 
contrivers.** 

Again her eyes were fixed on him with a strange 
and almost deadly expression. *^ You did ? " she 
said. " That was the plan, was it ? I see. And 
it succeeded.** 

He looked up in a little surprise. 

" Poor, poor Violet ! " she suddenly broke out. 
"Poor, sweet, wretched darling! To be handed 
over to chance and time, those two great contrivers ! 
What a life I Why could we not have saved her, 
poor lost darling? Time and chance!" and she 
gave one of the strange laughs. " That was the 
secret, was it ? But we should have had a stronger 
and less delicate subject to practise on. O, Violet ! 
Violet!" 

Her face dropped upon the little marble table, 

and Fermor heard her hysterical sobs as she stayed 

j.<inMn for many minutes. He was greatly 

1, ill most shocked at the violence of this 

d tried to soothe her. In a few moments 

«d her face and wiped her eyes. " This is 
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very foolish," she said. " We women should train 
oul^lyes* Bnt it does me good to think and talk 
of all this ; it brings relief. It has quite comforted 
me, meeting you. We must have many a talk on 
this matter in London and here. But you go 
to-morrow. Of course you have your duties, 
and cannot waste time on a poor lonely sister like 
me. 

She looked at him with a sort of shy fascination, 
and her voice was very musical and melancholy. 
^* Twelve o'clock I" she said, rising suddenly ; "how 
time has flown 1" 

"Good gracious!" he said, for the first time 
thinking of Mrs. Fermor. " So late 1 Yes, I 
shall see you again. We are not bound to a day. 
But I am so glad you have taken a calm, sensible 
view of this affair, as, indeed, I anticipated you 
would." 

" Ah, yes I Let us go in now," she said. They 
went into the great court. It was almost deserted. 
But the sleepless Bureaux were still at work. At 
the bottom of the great stair she said "Good 
night." 

She followed him with her eyes as he ascended 
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slowly: when he reached the top, he looked 
down and saw her figure in a wonderful atti- 
tude of grace. He thought again of the curious 
changes that had taken place in her. " What a 
crisis," he said, as he looked down, "to pass 
through! How would a less skilful man have 
done?" 

At that distance he could not see her face, nor 
the features in her face. But the eyes were flash- 
ing. And he could not hear the hard voice that 
came from the lips : 

" It was, then, his own work ; and he is satisfied ! 
Before God, then, I shall not spare him 1" 

Once more, at the door of the lobby, he looked 
down, and saw her hand raised towards him. 
Complacently, he thought it was a sort of saluta- 
tion, and he waved his own to her. Then went 
his way along the galleries. There was a smile on 
his face as he passed along ; it was softened to a 
gentle feeling of romance very pleasurable. " My 
life," he thought, " has been a strange one. It 
might be written in a book. And who can tell 
what is coming on, either?" 

He found the young wife up, waiting. She had 
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been writing — ^writin^ home to her father. He 
required one letter every day, without fail. 

"I was having some coffee out on the Boule- 
vards," said Fermor. " So sorry to have kept you ; 
met a friend." 

There was a curious look on the young wife's 
face, a colder one than he had ever seen. 

" Tell me about it," she said, calmly. " An old 
friend, or a new one? Had he anything to tell ?" 

Fermor walked to the window impatiently. 
'' Nothing that you would care to hear," he said. 
'^ By the way, we need not be hurrying away in 
the morning. There is no necessity for such a 
precipitate departure. It would look absurd. We 
should be having the police after us!" He said 
this as though silie had been proposing it. 

" Just as you please," she said. 

Her passiveness mystified him. But no more 
was said on the matter. 

On the next day, about two o'clock. Captain 
Fermor fixed a flower in his button-hole, chose out 
a new pair of gloves, put some perfume on his 
handkerchief, and sent up to Numero 110, to 
know if Mademoiselle Manuel was at home. "I 
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have not talked to a clever woman I don't know 
when," he said; "I must tell her the whole" story 
about poor Violet from the very beginning." He 
had, in fact, prepared a dramatic little narrative, 
in which he himself was painted as an object of 
great interest. 

The boy-waiter came with word that Mr. and 
Miss Manuel had left for London by the early 
train that morning. 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

THE HOUSE m ALFRED-PLACE. 

In time, over the interval of two months. In 
space, from Paris to London, From the Grand 
Hotel to a bright cozy compact house— -one of a 
dean series in Alfred-place, standing together like 
a TOW of Sunday-school children. Neighbours 
hardly knew who lived there, but the number 
was down in the note-books, and in the minds 
of many skilful men; was familiar at the Great 
Literary Club, and the name of Pauline Manuel 
lifted many faces from the Times or Ghbe. 
Among these was the face of, say, a herculean 
humorist who growled pleasantly at a hollow world 
— over claret; the faces of leading witty men who 
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brought their jokes and quips to dinners, like con- 
jurors bringing their apparatus to a child's party, 
and who, like the conjurors, would not be received 
without their apparatus; of leading clergymen, 
hard thoughtful men, who dug and trenched in 
the heavy soil of reviews ; of younger and more 
unclerical men, who did the ornamental gardening 
of magazines ; of a placid Italian barytone, gentle- 
man in everything save birth ; of a bishop or two ; 
of a doctor or two ; of a lawyer or two ; of a mem- 
ber of Parliament or two. These, with the faces 
of their wives, were Pauline Manuel's constitu- 
ency — a miniature world in itself. In that small 
house in Alfred-place was a small round table that 
held exactly eight ; it was lighted by white Dresden 
candelabra, and the light fell usually on a >vitty 
face, a clerical-reviewing face, a singing, a barris- 
terial, a senatorial, or an editorial face. They were 
delightful little meals — complete— choice in all 
points. 

How she drifted into such circles, or rather 
how they came floating and drifting about her, 
was through the mere general attraction which 
a bright, flashing, dazzling face, a face that people 
looked long after in the street, always exercises. 
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Lord Putnenham, who had but one standard of 
beauty^ which was a musical standard, said she 
was like Grisi in her best days. To the house in 
Alfred-place came fossil old noblemen, like Lord 
Gilliflower, about as infirm as old furniture ; tall, 
florid, general officers, as fond of the warm rays 
of beauty as of sitting in the sun ; lively wives of 
lively men ; in short, a delightful miscellany. At 
Alfred-place were the most delightful of morning 
calls, where new music was heard, and new paint- 
ing worked at ; of afternoon visits, where tea was 
drunk, and talk mixed with the tea, like cream, and 
where the little dinner was spread ; from Alfred- 
place went the pleasant party to opera or play, and 
to Alfred-place came home the pleasant party from 
opera or play to the little supper on the round 
table. All liked her. Older acquaintances were 
eager to know her better; others outside were 
struggling and canvassing to be admitted. It was 
noted how eager she was to extend her list. She 
wished to know everybody. 

" You only care for new faces," said Fobley 
of the Guards ; " half a dozen in the day — ^like 
new gloves." 

Pauline, who had for many minutes been eagerly 
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searching a gay crowd, flashed him a gay smile. 
^' I do," she said; " I like, variety. The man from 
Oovent-garden changes these flowers for me every 
second day. Mr. Griesbach," she said to that i:e- 
viewer of Gibbon, Pitt, the War of the Succes^on, 
and of other heavy men and subjects, " being at a 
window and seeing a procession go by all day 
long, that is the true notion of life ! Don't you 
think so?" 

When a new soldier came home from the Caroo 
Islands, or a new sailor from the Main, she always 
said to some of her staff, " Bring him to me." 
Travellers of any degree she relished, making them 
sit down beside her. The young soldier would 
think fatuously of his own charms, the seaman 
would glow with his pinkest blushes. 

" O," she would say, " I have known so many 
who have gone out there. It must be delightful. 
I envy you all," 

" We were up at Yalalabad, you know," the 
fatuous youth would say. " I and Filmer and old 
Jekyl. We used to dine with the •Commissioner, 
an old Scot<!hman, with a daught^, and ^" 

" Did you ever meet with Sir Hopkins Pocock 
out there?" 
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" Who f Never heard of him— who's he ? " 

^ O, nothing," said she. " An old f riend—J 
thought you might." 

From that instant the youth — ^and he was but a 
type of many more who suffered under the same 
process— found the soft warm water growing sud* 
denly colder, until he had to leap out and fly in 
confusion. So with an agreeable .traveUer, newly 
returned and writing a book — ^Six Months with 
the Queen of Bushra" — ^Bushra was not far, that is 
to say, less than six hundred miles, from Sir Hop- 
kins's government. O yes, he had made an ex- 
cursion as he came home — governor civil enough — 
wanted him (the traveller) to dine with him, but 
didn't. Saw nothing — saw nobody — ^heard nothing, 
and heard of nobody. Nothing to the Queen of 
Bushra, who gave him a bracelet of teeth, which 
she had gathered with her own hands. The water 
grew icy cold with startHng suddenness. 

So with the tourist, the author of the lively 
journal " From Spa to Spa." " You meet all sorts 
of people at those mcked places, Mr. Duncan 
Davis," she would say, with a smile, " and touch 
them off so cleverly. I sat up till one last night 
reading the book you sent me. I have frvo^Aa 
b2 
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that go every year, and can tell me nothing. By 
the way, did you ever fall in with a Mr. Carter and 
his family?" 

"Carter,.. Carter!" said Mr. Duncan Davis, 
searching the old closet he called his memory. 
" Yes, to be sure, at Nauheim. There was a Carter 
there." 

Pauline's face grew very eager. "You did?" 
she said. "Tell me about him — ^you quite inte- 
rest me." 

" To be sure," said Duncan Davis. " I knew 
him intimately. He was the chaplain, and had the 
English chapel, and daughters, and ^" 

But some one had turned the cruel cock, and 
the water again grew icy cold. Duncan Davis 
never told more of the Nauheim chaplain. 

This had been Pauline's life, and Pauline's 
curious purpose of general inquiry had been noted 
by a few gentlemen as a phase of fascinating 
oddity. The wives of the gentlemen — strongly 
intellectual in their way, and whose voices rang 
out at dinner sharp and clear as their lords' — were 
pleasant on this fancy, and hinted at the supposed 
matrimonial end of all society. 

" With so large a net, my dear," said Mrs. Win- 
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slow Jones, " she will have a salmon one of these 
mornings." This drawing in of her net was de- 
lightful to all assistants, for the fishwoman's voice 
was so gay and so fascinating. Her talk was 
a sort of moderated burlesque — a softened comic 
exaggeration — a dressing up of light flying topics 
in quaint, sober, solemn language. Then her deep 
limpid eye flashed, the bells began to ring, and the 
music to play, and the voices of gay laughing 
revellers were heard in her throat, as though a 
door had been opened quickly. But when the 
lights were down, and the social theatre closed for 
the night, the deep limpid eyes grew dull, the clouds 
began to gather, and an old look of weary rest- 
lessness, which seemed the reflection, as in a glass, 
of a heavier and a yet wearier restlessness, now 
more than two years old, came and settled on her 
face. These two looks were familiar and habitual 
with Pauline, during this year or two. The first 
the world saw: the second, only that gloomy 
brother, now grown yet more gloomy. 

In a mean street — that hung like a torn bit of 
ribbon from the skirt of Belgrave-square — and 
in a rather mean house (but which was let, as 
birds'-nests are sold in China, for its weight in 
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silver), Lady Laura Fermor and her band had 
thrown up fresh works. Flushed with recent 
success, she had seen the truth that all things 
naturally tend to the centre and to tibe metro- 
polis; and she was now operating from a sort of 
"pah" in town. 

At pleasant chambers in St. James's-square, 
the special morning paper whose function it is to 
calculate the right ascension of the feshionable 
heavenly bodies^ had announced tiiat Sir Hopkins 
Pocock had recently arrived. The Eastern 
dependency had not been so skilfully manipu- 
lated as the Waipiti. With those intractablie 
saTages he had won glory; more civilised beings 
he had found less impressionable. He was re- 
called. His staflF and dependents fell with him: 
^ and Sir Hopkins Pocock, C.B., returned to Eng- 
land, his health having broken down sadly, as we 
all well knew. 

In Clarges-street, idlers, and neighbours who 
were idlers, had noticed men, like shipwrights 
on a ship's side, busy burnishing and scouring a 
model house from top to bottom; and at whose 
door a little later, great wains were seen disgorg- 
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ing furniture from their dark jaws, lij^e whales 
on wheels. The more curious still, four days 
later, that there was a tall, grim, stiff gentleman, 
whose name was Oarlay, in possession, and who 
was expecting home his married daughter and her 
husband, who were to live with him. 

These are the little strands which are to make 
up the cord. The weaving may now begin. 
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CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

A VISIT. 

During these days there was often sitting in 
Pauline's drawing-room, and almost at Paiiline^s 
feet, the chair was so very low, the gauntly 
handsome Mr. Romaine who was of her party at 
the French play. He was one of the travellers 
whom she had sent for, and who had been con- 
temptuously turned away with the rest, when it 
was found that there was no profit in him ; but he 
had declined to accept that furlough. It suited 
him to stay. His cheeks were well scorched, even 
to a hard red; his cheek-bones were high and 
glossy; there was much of his neck seen; he 
had shiny eyes in deep ambuscade, and a glossy 
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overhanging moustache. Yet he was tall, manly, 
gaunt, alivej and, when he chose, soft as a woman. 
He was one of those men who put up a dozen 
guns for luggage, and go and range among the 
poor wild beasts, who no doubt wonder what 
manner of wild beasts these are that come to 
their forests to scatter fire and smoke, and the 
sharp report, and the smashing stroke, and the 
cruel agony. He had gone among odd tribes — 
blacks, and greys, aild red-coloured — and received 
the freedom of their wigwams, and had been 
offered wives in profusion, and had written very 
agreeable narratives of his adventure of Ulalumai, 
or the Tawny River. The Great Circulator took 
five hundred copies. 

He was not married, and never would marry ; 
but liked to scoff and gird at women with polite- 
ness; sitting at their feet (on low chairs) tell- 
ing, too, of his rough sports — a sort of Othello 
in outline. To hear these matters they did se- 
riously incline. There had been a lady whom he 
called Virginia Grammont, whom he loved to en- 
tertain in this fashion, on whose low chair he sat, 
whom he taught, scolded, carped at, complimented, 
sneered at, but regarded in some sort as his own 
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special property. At the hour of four every seccmd 
day, he took her as regularly as he would his 
cigar, or dinner. She was a sort of book — more 
a pamphlet he would have said^ — ^for him. He re- 
quired her. 

She, of course, was of the gay young condottieri 
who scour the ball-rooms. Here making war for 
" an idea " does not obtain, and could not obtam. 
For, speaking metaphorically, how are horses and 
forage, and caparisons and accoutrements, and 
subsistence, to be found on such terms? There- 
fore, suddenly one day she became Mrs. Massinger. 
Mr. Komaine was thrust with a shock from the low 
chair. 

He was in a fury. He raged as if some per- 
sonal injury had been done to him. He would 
have liked to have gone out with a rifle and shot 
Massinger like a panther. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Massinger were away, going to spend the winter 
at Eome. He now discovered that he loved this 
girl. The gaunt face glowed with col^Mir; the 
man who had seen savage women until he had 
began to think the whole sex mere cattle, was in 
sore distress. 

He had begun to know Pauline about Ais time* 
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She laughed openly at his troubles ; fanciful, she 
called tii&em. He: did not much care how she 
received them; all he wanted was some one to 
make cooapany while he talked, and sometimes 
*^ crooned" oveir himself ,^ and more often sprang 
from the low chair, aud tramped heavily up and 
down with long strides^ on her carpet. She bore 
with him patiently, and ofteni without speaking, 
sometimes throwing on fuel, a& it were a log of 
wood, quietly. 

"This is all your own pride, which has been 
touched," she would say. On this he would stop 
hiis striding, pulling himself up, as if he were a 
strong horse, and would begin champing his bit 
impatiently, and pawing the carpet, fixing on her 
a strange half fierce look from his bright eyes. 
Then he launched into harangues, half invective 
and half expostulation. This was one pattern of 
many such scenes. It fell in with his daily life, 
and about every second or third afternoon a huge 
rough poncho of his was lying on the hall table, 
and the heavy hollow beat of* his stride was heard 
on the floor overhead. 

The house in Alfred-place had a balcony, which 
was a perfect garden. From the top of the street 
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was seen what looked like a flower-bed in the air — 
luxuriant greenery, hanging and clustering, with 
large bright patch of rich red, so that strangers 
and passers-by often turned down the street to get 
a nearer view. A yet brighter patch of colour 
attracted them when the face of the mistress was 
seen bent down over her flowers. Not that she 
fancied gardening, but as she once said in her odd 
way to Lord Putnenham, who had protested that 
his gardener should send up a box of rare cuttings 
and roots from Putnenham, "She liked flowers, 
because they were sure to die." 

Thus was she, one eveninjg about four o'clock, 
bent down over the balcony, pulling away a living 
leaf as often as a dead one. The little street was 
deserted, never at any time having much traffic. 
Two figures had walked past the top — ^two girls, as 
they seemed — ^who were caught by the bright flash 
in the balcony, the gorgeous reds — and came down 
slowly to see better. As they came under, they 
looked up with women's delight in flowers, and 
Miss Manuel, who did not care to look at any 
faces, could not help seeing the upturned ones 
through the green leaves. 

In a second she had flown back into her room. 
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and rang the bell. " Ask that lady to come in," 
she said to her servant. "Bring her in; and if 
she refuses, call me." The servant bowed, and 
Pauline, shooting a glance round her room, said 
aloud, "Ah! they are come at last, and it is full 
time to begin." 

It was a lady and her maid that were admiring 
the flowers. The servant did his office so gravely, 
discreetly, and impressively, that the lady hovered 
timorously on the steps. There was a mesmeric 
influence of cold respect about his sad sphinx eyes 
which seemed to draw the young Mrs. Fermor 
inside the open door. 

"I am afraid," she said, " that is — ^really I don't 
know the lady ^" 

" She is waiting, ma'am, for you in the drawing- 
room," said the menial of the stony eyes ; and then 
there came a melodious voice from the stairs, and 
the figure of Pauline glided towards her. She 
brought her in, and the cold-eyed closed the door 
as though he had been a jailor. From this after 
noon it all began. 

Young Mrs. Fermor, hardly recovered, and 
still timorous, made as though she would go away 
again. "You remember that night at the play?" 
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said Pauline, leading her into Uie drawing^oam, 
as though it had been a strong-room, '^* Of ^sourse 
you forget my face. I do not forget yours. The 
moment I saw you in the box I had a sort of 
instinct who it was. You must know me, and I 
want you to like me." 

The young ^1 recollected that theatre Tery 
well, and when she was looking up admiring the 
flowers, also recollected the face she had seen 
through the leaves. Soft and gentle as she was^ 
and not likely to be flurried into speechless con- 
fusion, as hapless Violet would have been, fihe 
looked at Pauline for a moment, and said : 

" After a time I shall try. I have only seen you 
once, recollect, and that for a moment." 

Pauline smiled. "You have seen more of the 
world than I have. I wish I had that wise caution. 
Sit down, won't you, and let us talk ? 'Or, first, 
let me apologise," added Pauline, dropping ier 
eyes humbly, " for thus violently carrying you into 
the house. You have a hundred things to do, I 
am sure; and now that I have seen you and 
spoken to you ^^ 

A himdred feelings were woi'king in Mrs. Fer- 
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mor^s mind. She recollected the night at the 
Grand Hotel, and she had accepted her husband's 
f orgetf ulness of the lady as though it were truth. 
But this had not passed out of her mind ; it had 
only been packed up carefully and put by. That 
little compliment about knowing the world better 
than the grand, flashing creature before her, had 
some little sweetness — ^there was curiosity to know 
more, to discover more ; and so she did not rise to 
go away. 

"We ought to know each other well," said 
Pauline, after a pause, "after all that has hap- 
pened. It is so curious, our sitting this way to- 
gether, we two— of all people in the world. There 
are some — ^pray forgive me — who could not bear 
to look at you." 

Mrs. Fermor smiled. She was thinking that 
winners should be gracious always, and could 
afford to bear much. 

" I don't know what to say," she said ; " these 
things will come abotrt." 

"Of course," said the other, " of course. Well, 
you are tired of our story and our woes. He has 
told you of it over and over again — every minute 
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detail — until you are sick of the whole business. 
He has described everything to you over and over 
again." 

The girl coloured. " No, indeed," she said ; " I 
had no curiosity. I never asked him." 

"Never told- you!" said Pauhne. "I should 
have thought it had been the one subject of his 
mind. It should have been burnt into his brain. 
I should fancy its haunting him like a nightmare. 
You would fancy so too ! Naturally so, only that 
the subject would not be so welcome to a young 
wife. You have fitted up your skeleton-closet 
already, my dear child. No matter; it does as 
well as other furniture. You are very happy, of 
course — while that poor darling — ^you will say at 
least hers, my sister^s, was a very cruel fate." 

" Why," said young Mrs. Fermor, " is she not 
happy?" 

Pauline looked at her. " Why do you take the 
trouble of acting with me ?" 

" I protest," said the other, warmly, " I know 
nothing — and have heard nothing. Was not her 
marriage happy?" 

Pauline started, gave a half cry. "Marriage! 
What marriage ? Ah, she was to have' been mar- 
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ried. Ah! now I see. They have not told you 
anything. He thought it was better not, as it was 
only one of the old, old pathetic romantic stories." 

Mrs. Fermor was troubled ; she looked wonder- 
ing and timorous at Pauline. 

"She died," the latter went on, speaking fast, 
"poor sweet child; foolishly, I think. Some 
would have lived on through everything ; slie was 
only a child, and the idea of being deserted wore 
her out of life." 

"Deserted!" said the other, starting up. "Q 
no. Why, I was told " 

" O, of course," said Pauline, her cheeks glow- 
ing ; " these were too ugly ideas to be introduced 
to a young bride ! Ah ! and yet it was a cruel, 
cruel story." 

Young Mrs. Fermor, greatly shocked, could 
only say, "I never heard, indeed I did not. O, 
this is dreadful; poor, poor child. I am so 
grieved," 

Pauline looked at her half scornfully. 

" That should be all over now, and time should 
have healed — ^what's the phrase? Yes, Mrs. Fer- 
mor, death had to be called in to make a place for 
you. In some of the long nights, get Captain 
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Fennor to tell you all the details. By-and-by, you 
will discover other secrets which he has not yet told 
you. But all in good time." 

Mrs. Fennor was all confused, almost over- 
whelmed by this news, and looked at her help- 
lessly. Just then the door opened sharply, and a 
heavy figure swung in. It was the Mr. Bomaine, 
who was so handsomely gaunt. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

MB. BOMAINE. 

His tread became heavy^ as he saw there was 
some one else present. He flung himself with 
open ill humour on to a seat^ casting a look of im- 
patience at the lady in shawl and bonnet^ who was 
so perversely in the way. 

"This is Mrs. Fermor; don't you remember, 
Mr. Romaine ? You were introduced before ; for 
shame ! You should send and have your memory 
cleaned and oiled." 

Bomaine looked at her angrily ; pushed the low 
chair back. 

" I want to recollect as little as I can, as you 
know," he said, bluntly ; " I am sick of remember- 
ing. I wish the whole machine was worn out.'* 
s2 
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" Yqu have been in France ^^ said Pauline. 

"Yet no Frencliman would have made such a 
speech." 

"Frenchman!" he said, with contempt. "I 
mean no offence to your visitor, and if any one is 
offended, I am sure I am ready to apologise. But 
I say still, thank God I am not a Frenchman. 
Better the lowest English boor before that ! " 

He thus artfully escaped a special acquaintance 
with the visitor, keeping her under the general 
category of " a lady." Young Mrs. Fermor — ^not 
yet recovered from the strange things she had 
been hearing; and this wonder mixed itself with 
yet another wonder at this strange person, also 
with a little pique at his rudeness — ^said, softly, 
" I am not the least offended. I must say a word, 
though, for our low EngUsh boors ; I have always 
found them polite." 

She said this very naturally, and perhaps meant 
nothing special, after all. Pauline smiled. Eo- 
maine looked at Mrs. Fermor fixedly for a mo- 
ment. 

" Out of the mouths of babes, you know ■'' 

said Pauline ; " rather it is not likely you should 
know. Take care." 
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He said nothing, but got up and began to 
pace. "I hear, after all," he said, "they will not 
go to Borne. That fellow has listened to reason 
at last." 

" To the doctors ? " said Pauline. 

" To reason^ I said 1 " he replied, stopping sud- 
denly before them, laughing grimly. " Poor Vir- 
ginia's chest is made of gauze ; a Boman winter 
for her — God help her, when it all begins so wisely 
as that, how will it go on f " 

"0, very well," said Pauline, calmly; "he 
will make a very good serviceable creature ; kind 
and thoughtful, better than a hundred of your 
showy theatrical men, who wish marriage to be 
all Husband, and Lord, and a Hairdresser's Bust." 

Young Mrs. Fermor sighed deeply, and even 
loudly. Pauline's eyes floated round significantly 
to Mr. Bomaine's eyes. That sigh saved ten 
minutes' explanation afterwards. Then Mrs. Fer- 
mor rose to go. She bowed with a timidity not 
unacceptable to him, who returned it with a 
gracious • ungraciousness. Pauline went out with 
her. 

"You must excuse him," she said; "he is in 
an odd state at present, and we have all to humour 
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him. A girl he liked has jtist married, and he is 
sufferings poor sonl. Shall we see each other 
soon? I want you to love me. I do indeed. 
I live in the solitude of the world. I have no 
one to care for me since my poor darling was 
taken from me. You know it was hard, since she 
was not to go with him, that she could not have 
stayed with us. Won't you love me I " 

Mrs. Fermor saw her eyes glistening. She was 
conqueror, and could be generous. Pressing her 
hand, she said, "Indeed I will." 

Coming back to her drawing-room, Pauline 
found the steady pacing going on. 

" You seem to have a good deal to say at the 
door there," he said. " Is the lobby to become the 
drawing-room ? " 

Pauline laughed. " How intolerant 1 *' she said ; 
" intolerant even of a simple girl like that." 

" Simple, indeed," he said, still pacing. " Who 
is she, pray?" 

"I should tell you nothing," said Pauline; 
"you had a field for yourself, and one of these 
Frenchmen you despise so would have shone. 
However, you confounded her, I think — ^I sup- 
pose she had not seen so wild a being in her life." 
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"Folly!" lie said, roughly. " Simple enough, 
though. Who is she f " 

" A married girl. This is her third moon." 

"I remember the husband now — a stick, and 
a conceited stick. A stick I should like to break 
across my knee." 

" She is a half school-girl," said Pauline, " full 
of wonder and admiration for anything wonder- 
ful or admirable. One of the true worshipping 
souls — ^the rarest kind of this sort of virti." 

He stopped pacing. " I have given up collect- 
ing," he said. 

"The marriage, I suspect," continued Pauline, 
opening tod shutting a fan, "will not be the 
happiest. He is fine and vain. He is de par 
amours, as the old French romancers say; his 
head is turned with conquests. There was a poor 
girl HSo matter." 

There was scorn in Mr. Komaine's face. He 
wad intolerant "I knew he was a stick," he 
said. " I took his measure for a prig at the first 
glance." 

"There," said Pauline, laughing, "make her 
one of your vestals. She is actually made to 
worship. Don't you see devotion in her eye, 
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poor soft child ? There are many weary moments 
in the day, you know, hard to fill up." 

Thus Miss Manuel and Mr. Somaine talked 
until the lamp was brought in. Then the Bishop 
of Leighton Buzzard came in, bringing with him 
those finely-turned ebony legs; and, after the 
bishop, the pleasant reviewer ; and, after him, the 
general company. A crowd of faces — many false, 
many indifferent ; but by-and-by appeared among 
them one true one — ^that of Young Brett. 

An ofBceivchild or an officer-boy in that com- 
pany would have been wholly irrelevant. He 
would have fallen upon evil days, and have been 
stoned — that is to say, politely jeered (tut of the 
place. But Pauline honoured and even loved that* 
faithful young soldier. 

" No one must touch my terrier," she said. 

For him there was always a happy smile. She was 
glad when she saw his figure. His ready service — 
his faithful devotion in old cruel days, now happily 
far off, were not to be forgotten. Indeed, his 
true and simpte devotion had been made mani- 
fest in a hundred kind and useful ways; and, 
so long as he had stayed at Eastport, he had 
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watched tenderly over that quiet marble slab which 
rested over poor Violet. When the regiment 
moved, which it did in about a year, Pauline, re- 
turning home, discovered that he had privately 
salaried an assistant in a nursery-garden to look 
after the weeds, and such little gardening as would 
be wanting. 

But, in that mixed company, his own merits 
soon exempted him from any protection. This 
day he came and was welcomed by Pauline, who 
had not seen him for a fortnight. He sat down 
beside her. "Do you remember your wonder- 
ing," he said, " what had become of that man at 
Eastport — that Major Carter? " 

Pauline's eyes flashed. 

"Yes — ^yes," she said, hastily; "and have you 
heard anything?" 

"I saw him to-day," said Young Brett. "I 
never liked him. But I went up and spoke to 
him. I found out all about him." 

" Yes," said Pauline, with great interest ; " go 
on. You are the most useful friend I have." 

"Nonsense, Miss Manuel," said he, colouring 
under this praise; "you will spoil me. He has 
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been abroad. Some little town in France. He is 
in mournings and has lost his wife; in great grief, 
I suppose." 

^'Lost his wife I And is he going back to 
France? " said Pauline, eagerly. 

" Dear no 1 " he said ; " has just taken a house ; 
he told me his address ; asked about you." 

" He didV^ said Pauline, with compressed Ups. 

"O yes," said, Young Brett; "and soon after 
we parted at the comer of Pali-Mall. I was going 
to the club, and he went to the Irrefragable 
Insurance Company." 

"Insiurance Company!" said Pauline; "why, 
what for!" 

" I don't know," said Young Brett, in a little 
distress at not having made this out ; " but I could 
ask, you know — ^find out ^" 

" No, no," said Pauline ; " it is nothing. Thanks* 
You are always good to me, and useful. Now, 
hand the bishop his tea." 

And to the bishop, whose turned ebony Umbs 
lay over each other like two miniature gymnastic 
clubs reposing in a comer, he hurried over, eagerly 
bearing a cup of tea. ^ 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

THE HOUSE IN CLARGES-STREBT. 

Captain Fermob, having now done with the 
anny, and failed in his Indian profession, had been 
washed ashore on the great London strand. How 
interminable that strand is ; how barren, how mi- 
serable, for all such new waifs and strays, has been 
over and over again proved. Fermor, a young 
man, and, as men go, not by any means a dull 
man, met with a few stray inhabitants on this 
lonely coast, running down from their huts ; that 
is to say, from a club or two: but in London 
practically he had only a few acquaintances, and 
scarcely any friends. 

He had come home with Sir Hopkins, had passed 
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up through the south of France, and had made 
that dramatic morning call just as he had pro- 
mised. He had heard of Violet's death, and had 
been much affected, but that was long, long before. 
He was not well off : he stopped with this family 
rather longer than a mere morning call required, 
and, before very long, the marriage was settled on, 
and it was known that " Fermor had picked up an 
heiress," and also "an old father." There was 
some truth in this last odd expression, for Mr. 
Carlay gave his daughter fifty thousand pounds, 
after this fashion : It was conveyed to trustees 
for " her use for life," and afterwards to Fermor 
absolutely. 

" I cannot live without my daughter," he said, 
half piteously. " You might cut me off water, or 
bread, or meat, or even air. I have lived with her 
always ; I cannot part with her now in my old age. 
I will make it up to you. You shall see I shall, 
/know how young married people do. If it was 
settled on her, you would soon come to think me 
in the way, and I should have to go. Now I shall 
have a stake in the house. No, no. I will do 
everything ; you shall see." 

Fermor smiled at this foolish eagerness. It was 
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an exceptional arrangement certainly, but after all 
lie was a quiet old man— clay in a fashionable 
potter's hands — and the consideration was abun- 
dant. Thus the house was furnished and made 
splendid, and thus a little room at the top of the 
first flight, leading to the drawing-room, where 
there was a greenhouse, a study, and a bedroom, 
became Mr. Carlay's home, where he read French 
and Spanish books. It rolled on very smoothly 
for some weeks. Then Fermor began to weary a 
little. 

Fermor alone, and Fermor doubled, were two 
different things in fashionable life. He had hung 
a millstone of disability about his own neck. 
Young Mrs. Fermor could not show her passports, 
or her papers were not "in rule." A pleasant 
wandering man was always welcome : he filled in 
gaps in the ranks. But when it was given out 
that he had married " some low creature," and the 
knowing him entailed knowing the low creature, 
it was perceived that the game was not altogether 
worth the candle. And thus it was that in crowded 
London he began to find himself in a sort of 
elegant desert. 

This he did not at all relish. He loved the old 
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incense, the incense which in private drawing- 
rooms ladies were accustomed to swing before him 
from little feminine censers. There were none 
now to swing ; rather, the censers were busy be- 
fore other images. He resented all this bitterly, 
just as a reduced gentleman resents the loss of 
luxuries, and came home of evenings to domestic 
joys, very moody and silent. 

He thought very often of the l^apless Violet 
It seemed to him a very pretty romance, and it 
became sweet to him to dwell on it. The whole 
was a soft picture to look back to, and he felt 
deeply and sorrowfully, as he thought of her sad 
end. Yet the feeling was not ungrateful. It was 
a sort of pet flowei>garden, into which he retired 
at times to walk. And he thought very, veiy 
often of the splendid flashing sister, and their dra- 
matic night outside the caf ^, and of " the curiously 
strange impression " he seemed to make upon her. 
He felt a sort of restless wish to meet her again, 
and know more of those soft details which almost 
fell into the shape of a dream. He made many 
inquiries, but could not find her out. He had no 
clue. He asked those who might have known, but 
without success. 
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Suddenly one evening, on the steps of his club, 
he met Young Brett, whom he had not seen since 
an Eastport day, ever so long ago, and the day of 
an Eastport little party. But those times were 
now rolled up and huddled away in a comer — ^like 
old canvas scenery. 

Young Brett coloured up, gave him a blunt nod, 
and was passing on. Fermor stopped him. He 
was quick enough to see this feeling, ahd was 
amused ; Brett was only a child. 

"I am so glad, Brett," said Fermor, putting his 
arm in the boy^s. " Come back in here, I want to 
talk to you." 

The other stood irresolute. 

^*I have to go ^" he said at length. "The 

fact is, Fermor ^^ 

Fermor was, luckily, in a good humour that 
evening. " The fact is," he said, " you are crusty 
to-night, and not so glad to see an old friend as 
you ought to be. Come. I am going your way, 
whatever way it is. There." 

Young Brett was no match for handling of this 
sort. "Now," said Fermor, after they had walked 
a few moments, " what is the matter ? What have 
I done to you? Have I not always tried to be 
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kind to you — done everything I coold, in my small 
way?" 

" O yes, yes," said Young Brett, a little 
ashamed ; " but — ^but — O, Fermor, how could you 
do that — it was dreadful. Such misery, such ruin! 
If indeed it had been to me^ how glad I should 
have been. But that poor sweet innocent girl. 
It killed her, Fermor, it did indeed, as much as if 
you had poisoned her or stabbed her." 

Fermor was silent a moment. Something like 
shame was in his cheeks. Yet there was something 
in this honest young creature he could not be 
angry with. "Brett," he said, in a low voice, 
"you have been hearing these stories. I was 
very sorry. I could not help it. How was I to 
know? Even her sister, who is the best judge, 
whom I saw in Paris the other day, she does not 
believe that idle history." 

"Pauline!" said Young Brett, starting; "you 
met her ?" 

" To be sure," said Fermor, confidently. "Ask 
her about it if you like — ^we had coffee together 
on the Boulevards. Is she at Eastport still?" 

Young Brett — relieved infinitely, and even de- 
lighted to find that his friend was in some sort a 
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true man (for so he now found him, from his faith 
in anything Miss Manuel did) — ^became eagerly 
communicative and told all that he knew, and left 
Fermor with Miss Manuel's address in Alfred- 
place, and many other particulars. 

Fermor came home pleased with himself, and 
very gay. The nuptial stage moon was still 
shinmg, and the new husband and new wife wore 
their theatrical dresses and properties for each 
other's sake. But on this day young Mrs. Fermor 
had come home sadly troubled and distressed^ 
She had two griefs : a deep and intricate deception 
practised on herself, and the image of a poor soft 
girl who had withered away unto death. 

She had a little comer or closet of romance into 
which she retired, and found pleasure in painting 
up a dreadful picture of desertion, and miserable 
blight. Not but that this brought with it a sense 
of conquest for herself ; but there was also present 
a dread sense of disquiet. For already had the 
glorious sun in whose light she basked sent forth 
some cold chilling rays, which made her shrink 
away in a sort of alarm. 

By another week — she being now left a good deal 
alone, with a vague curiosity to know more of the 
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bright Miss Manuel, and that curious stoiy in which 
her husband had played such a part — ^Fennor 
came to her about noon, and asked would she go 
for him into the City, and do some small commis- 
sion ? He had West-end business of his own to 
attend to. For, though he had now no known 
profession, there was a sort of fiction accepted in 
the house of his going out each day for business, 
and of his coming home to dinner after business 
was done. Would she oblige him in this? said 
Captain Fermor, ceremoniously, for the stage 
moon was still shining, and the pantomime running. 
She was delighted. It fitted in very nicely, and 
she set out that afternoon with her maid, in a cab. 
She had some little commission in some City 
shop, which was not readily found, and a sort of 
rude Siberian cabman (with a gaunt angular horse, 
whose legs swung like a pendulum in a slow trot) 
had made a low grumbling protest at each fresh 
direction. When, finally, he was bidden from the 
heart of the City to make straight for AK red-place, 
at Brompton, he began to dwell with savage irony 
on the advantages of having " a 'ds of hiron," and 
to hint at young Mrs. Fermor^s " calling 'erself a 
lady," which she had not done, though perhaps 
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considering the title implied. Taking a kind of 
short cut, the Siberian cabman got into a network 
of slnms and narrow streets, devoted to ancient 
smelling fishes, and meat perhaps as old, and, to 
the general furnishing of a larder, mostly in a state 
of decay. Where, too, were some old book-stalls 
and some curiosity shops. And here, while turning a 
comer, the pendulum limbs of the cab-horse slipped 
from beneath him, and he was on the stones — 
himself as rough and as angular as a heap of 
stone. 

In an instant there was a crowd ; a crowd that 
came from behind the ancient meats and ancient 
fishes, and out of dark places yet farther behind, 
just like brigands stopping a diligence. The two 
women inside, long since in trepidation at these 
strange regions, were now filled with terror, espe- 
cially when the Siberian, instead of striving to 
raise his beast, came straight to the window, and 
began to assail them publicly as the authors of the 
misfortune. This was " wot it was come to," he 
said, still maintaining the irony. He hoped they 
liked it, and '' was proud of their work." 

"Let us out! let us out! Do, please," said 
T 2 
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Mrs. Fermor, as the ring of faces drew closer to 
listen. 

The Siberian put his hands in his pockets. 
" You want to see it, do ye? Nice ladies, eh! 
Now " he said, suddenly growing savage, " wot are 
you going to do ? Gome I " 

" O, this is dreadful!" said Mrs. Fermor. 
"Help us, do. Do, please, let us out. Here is 
money." 

They had only a few shillings. At the other 
side, where the glass was up, raw unshaved faces 
were pressed against it, looking in. There was 
much merriment and great curiosity abroad as to 
the result of this pleasant scene. 

" Do you suppose," the Siberian added, with a 
loud bang on the door that made the whole cab 
clatter — " do you suppose that you're^ to go about 
all day a killin' 'orses on honest men, with a drive 
here, and a drive there, and then not pay for your 
game ? I tell you wot ^" 

" We are ladies ; indeed we are. Here is our 
address, and Captain Fermor ^" 

The Siberian laughed. "I want no captings 
I wants my money, and I wants my 'orse. And 
I tell you, you don't go till I gets one or the other 
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Ain't it a shame," he added, turning to the crowd, 
" for people as dresses as ladies, and ^" 

In utter despair, young Mrs. Fermor had been 
looking across the wild faces, and beyond the i?sdld 
faces. Suddenly she saw a tall gentleman — a 
European, as it were, among the Indians — ^picking 
a way round the outskirts of the crowd. In an 
instant she had called to him. " O, sir, sir ! Do 
come here ! Help us ! do, please." 

The tall gentleman stopped a second, listened, 
then shrugged his shoulders, and was passing on. 
That stopping showed Mrs. Fermor his face — 
the "gauntly handsome" face — and the trailing 
moustache. 

" O, Mr. Romaine," she said, in a lower voice. 
"Do come to me!" 

Slowly Mr. Komaine swung his way through 
them. The crowd was knocked aside heavily, as 
though his elbows had been the comers of massive 
furniture. He was at the window in a moment, 
confronting the Siberian, on whom he looked down 
a head taller. 

Young Mrs. Fermor, in some confusion, was be- 
ginning her story, when he stopped her. "After- 
wards, if you like," he said. (Gab, cabman, and 
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horse, in fact, narrated the whole thing much more 
shortly.) " Now you had better get out." He took 
hold of the handle of the door. 

" Come, now. I say ^^ said the Siberian. 

Mr. Bomaine let it go at once. " Well, open it 
yourself," said he. " It will save my gloves. And 
look sharp." 

The Siberian was a little staggered. "And 
who's to pay for the 'os and the damage? This 
won't do, I say," he said, coming in front of the 
door. 

" Stand back, please," §aid Mr. Romaine, gently, 
at the same time calmly pressing his elbow on him. 
It was like the comer of a chest of drawers. 
" There — ^thank you I That will do. You should 
keep these handles a little freer — oil is not so dear. 
Take care," he said, in a low warning voice, to 
him. " You will get into mischief by interfering 
with me. Stand away ! I once killed an Indian 
with a blow of this fist. I did; on my word. 
There's my card ; I have got yours. I shall re- 
collect the number. Here, my friend" (to a smart 
ostler-looking man), "get this horse on his legs 
again. He is only shaken. There" (and he put 
something into the ostWs hands). " And you help 
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• 
too" (to a parcels boy, whose hand he also \dsited). 

" Here" (to the Siberian), " go to the next pubUc 

with that. Wine makes the heart of man glad — or 

spirits. Now, Mrs. Fermor, take my arm. I know 

a short cut out of this place." 

He led her away without further protest or ob- 
struction. He was indeed a hero— a quiet, calm, 
grand hero. With so slight an exertion of power, 
what might he not accomplish if the occasion re- 
quired? Women always overflow with gratitude 
to preservers of this sort — even to those who have 
saved them from a driver. 

Civilised Europe was only a street away after 
all. Better still, here was a stand of cabs. Then 
Mrs. Fermor recovered herself, and began to dis- 
course incoherent gratitude. 

" Good gracious!" said he, "it is nothing. I 
heard a lady calling from a cab-window, and I came. 
Do what we will, we can't make a romance out of 
it. Now, here is a cab. I suppose I can go 
now?" 

" O, thank you I " said Mrs. Fermor, still over- 
flowing with gratitude. "I don't know what to 
say, I am sure; how to thank you for such a 
service, knowing you so little, too." 



J 
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" As for that," said he, " I may, without rude- 
ness, relieve your mind. If it had been a washer- 
woman in her cart, whom I had never seen in my 
life, I should have done the same. It is really 
nothing," he said, smiling. " You make too much 
of it. Here is a cab. Could you spare me now ? 
I really have an appointment." 

" O, I am sure," said young Mrs. Fermor, "if 
we could leave you anywhere, I am sure ^" 

" I assure you I like to walk, unless," he added, 
smiling a little contemptuously, "you still think 
yourself in danger. I assiire you this driver looks 
moral and respectable. Don't be afraid." 

A little mortified, she got in, and she saw Mr. 
Komaine hurry away, apparently glad to be free. 
The maid pronounced him "a short" gentleman — 
that is, as regards manner. 

Fermor was a long time out, and came home 
late — ^with the drum hoisted, as it were. She was 
not skilled in reading those meteorological signals, 
and flew at him eagerly with a full narrative of 
her adventures. It was sixh an escape — such a 
rescue — and such a rescuer. But Fermor was 
chafing. He had called twice at a House, and 
had not been admitted, though he had seen a 
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bishop's carriage drive up, and finely turned ebony 
limbs go down its steps, and up other steps into 
the House. It was an insult, and not a mistake. 

Mrs. Former's eyes were sparkling as she dwelt 
on the details of her story. "And would you 
believe it, Charles, he no more seemed to mind 
what he had done, than if he had walked across 
this room." 

" Well, I take it all for granted," said her hus- 
band, getting up suddenly. "I have heard it 
three times over now. A cab horse fell down, 
and a gentleman called another cab for you." 

Young Mrs. Fermor coloured. 

A cold fog or Scotch mist had covered up the 
stage moon. Now she saw the drum hoisted — and 
wounded, withdrew her little narrative. 

" Can he be getting tired of me already," she 
thought, a little bitterly. " How cold and cruel he 
can be." She had a dismal evening before her. 
The personal worship, the little censers that swung 
delicate little compliments, and the pretty sweet- 
smelling vapours of Koger le Garden, had been 
tumbled away into a comer. They were tar- 
nished ; they were old plate now. 

A note was brought in. She took it, wondering 
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who was to write her notes. She turned to the 
signature^ and found it signed " Pauline Manuel." 
As Pauline's face flashed and glittered, so there 
was something of the same light in these written 
words, something in the invitation they gave. She 
had been expecting her, she said. She wished to 
see her so much, to talk over a hundred matters. 
"I am alone," said Pauline, "and have a hun- 
dred other things I want to keep out of my 
thoughts. You owe me a debt — ^you should be 
generous. Your husband kindly called twice to- 
day, but half by a mistake, half out of intention, 
was not admitted. I can know youj even like you 
— ^but him not so much; at least, not for a long 
time. You will understand this. Come to me to- 
morrow." 

Colour flushed her cheeks. "So this is what 
he is busy with," she said ; " carrying on a plot, a 
mystery. Oh, I am very miserable, very un- 
happy." 

Fermor came in precisely at this unlucky mo- 
ment. He saw her tell-tale cheeks. He was in- 
tolerant, and did not rehsh any one being out of 
humour but himself. "What," he said, "not 
blown over yetf Is it possible that you are dis- 
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pleased because I did not enter into your cab ad- 
venture ? Good gracious 1 Come, now, you won't 
be so unreasonable." There was an air of sar- 
castic good humour in his tone, which was a little 
disagreeable. 

Young Mrs. Fermor looked at him tremblingly. 
Her round red lips were quivering. She was 
thinking of all her " wrongs " accumulating since 
the Paris night. 

But she answered calmly : " You might reduce 
every action to that shape, if we looked at it in 
that sort of light." 

Fermor did not like being argued with, so he 
said, sharply, " And let me tell you, my good child, 
now that you are come to live in London, that this 
making a nine days' wonder out of every cab you 
take, and of every man you pick up out of the 
street, will lead you into all sorts of embarrass- 
ments. Seriously, we should get rid of our little 
Eastport simplicity, my dear." 

Her lips shaped themselves into deep reproach. 
" How cold, how unkind you are," they seemed to 
say. Fermor heard these words as much as if 
they had been spoken. " Go to your father," he 
said, '^ and tell him about the cab. I have busi- 
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ness now, my dear — ^letters. I have been worried 
all day. The story will amuse him." 

Young Mrs. Fermor, with her round soft cheeks 
full of colour, was sensitive, and a little quick of 
temper. Over the pantomime moon a cloud had 
suddenly spread itself. The soft cheeks were glow- 
ing and flaming. "How cold and unkind," she 
said, quickly. " I did not expect this from you. 
If papa knew this- ^ 

Now indeed the colour came to Fermor's cheeks. 
" Don't say that," he answered, with a trembling 
voice ; " never speak in that way to me, if you 
wish us to live quietly together. I shall not be in- 
timidated by his name. No, I am not come to 
thxd; no," continued he, walking up and down, 
" though people may say I have sold myself * into 
genteel slavery.' " 

Now was the fitting time for opening the hyste- 
rical flood-gates. Down burst the torrent of tears, 
carrying with it, like stones, ejaculations of cruelty 
and unkindness. " Indeed, I might have expected 
this," she said. "I was warned in time. And 
when she^ poor thing, was treated in that way " 

" She I Who?" said Fermor, stopping short in 
his walk, and turning pale. 

" I know it" aaid^o\3H\^Mx^. Fermor. "It was 
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kept veiy secret ; but I have heard it aDL Periiaps 
it ^win be nty fate one of these dajs. God help 
me. It was not suitable that I should know it. I 
was kept in the dark, it seems — on — until — ^nntil 
the slaveiy — the genteel slaveiy was accomplished. 
Yes, I know the whole, though you had reasotis 
for not telling me — what the poor giil, now in 
her grave, who, / was told, was manied and 
happy ^ 

" Never, never !" said Fermor, eag^y. " I did 
not indeed. I could not tell such a falsehood." 
And indeed, to do him justice, he had never said 
so. ^^ But what is the meaning of this? This is 
simply absurd. Do let us have no vulgar matri- 
monial quarrds — not as yetj at least," he added, 
with a forced smile. He tried thus to sweep away 
the subject into a comer. But unhappily — ^to use the 
odious language of the ring — here was first blood. 
Veiy soon the pantomime, with its stage moon, 
would be withdrawn. The " run" was nearly 
over. 

It was of course patched up ; both shrank a little 
from this ^^ vulgar quarrelling." They had not 
yet learned to cast down the idols, or, at least, to 
be careless about casting them down. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

AT A BBOUGHAM WINDOW. 

The Irrefragable Insurance Company, Limited, 
had a new home in the West-end, a very narrow 
strip of front, that looked like the " console" of a 
mahogany sideboard, or like the edge of a thin 
slice of bride-cake. The small patch of ground 
upon which it stood would not have furnished 
room — ^by way of burial — for many of the '^ Lives" 
the office insured ; yet, if it had been floored with 
golden sovereigns instead of encaustic tiles, it 
would not have represented all it cost. It was 
doing a thriving business, chiefly from an unques- 
tioned readiness in accepting anything that came 
loosely under the designation of a Life (even 
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though the value lay rather in the direction of a 
Death), and from a profession, not quite so un- 
questioned, of paying all claims with a readiness 
that was almost " soft." 

In these days a brougham drove up to the door 
of the Irrefragable — ^a brougham, no doubt, con- 
taining a Life. The Life was a Lady Life. It 
came in, and the mahogany doors swung to behind 
it — as it were the lid of a box, shutting down 
firmly on the Life. The greatness of the business 
seemed to be revealed in its mahogany, and the 
Lady Life was reflected in panelling and partitions 
forward, and from a monster solid counter (that 
would have dined giants, and borne the weight of 
their elbows after dinner) upwards. 

The Lady Life was a flashing Life, bright, 
dazzling, and handsomely dressed. The faces of 
many clerks converged to her with admiration. 
Mr. Speedy, manager and actuary, imprisoned all 
day in a little compartment that looked like a ma- 
hogany match-box, looked out over the edge to the 
brilliant Lady Life. Mr. Speedy, who did showy 
calculations, and furnished the instructive examples 
out of "The Books of the Company," beginning, 
" A has insured in the year 1837 for one hundred 
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pounds," reconnoitred the lady narrowly, for aboat 
every Life that entered he did a little exercise to 
keep his mental hand in. ^^I know," said Mr. 
Speedy to himself; ^^ handsome young wife, old 
husband, with Life utterly uninsurable. Thai 
won't do here, madam." He listened, as Pauline's 
soft clear voice travelled to him readily. 

She wished to insure her own Life, only for a 
trifle, say two hundred pounds — ^say in favour of 
her brother. Could they oblige her with forms % 
Mr. Speedy, over the edge of the match-box, had 
seen the dark brougham — ^the spectre of the unin- 
surable octogenarian husband had happily faded 
out. Here was a case for extended connexion. He 
came down softly out of his box with forms, and 
took the case out of the hands of the inferiors. 

" You will find everything here," he said, col- 
lecting quite a little library of fat almanacks, co- 
loured pictures of the "branches" at Montreal, 
Dublin, &c. " We offer very advantageous terms. 
We ask no disagreeable questions, and give as little 
trouble as we can. I am sure you would not re- 
pent coming to us. In fact, if you were satisfied, 
and would kindly mention us to any of your 
friends '' 
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" I certainly shall," said Pauline. "In fact, I 
have come to you chiefly because a gentleman that 
I know has been with you — ^Major Carter." 

Mr. Speed/s brow contjfacted. "Ah! A claim 
^uit is ! The most unfortunate transaction we have 
had yet. Seven thousand pounds, and only twc 
years' premium paid I We were advised to resist ; 
but, as we are a young institution, we thought it 
better to avoid the — scandal," said Mr. Speedy, 
smiling. "It was the fault of our medical adviser 
who accepted the lady's Life too hastily." 

" Mrs. Carter ? " said Pauline. 

" Yes," said Mr. Speedy. " But we are pre- 
pared cheerfully to make any sacrifice — any sacri- 
fice to keep up the irrefragable character of our 
corporation. As we have dealt with Major Carter 
openly, fairly, and honourably, so, if you honour 
us, madam ^*' 

" You will pay my heirs," said Pauline, smiling, 
" as readily as you did Major Carter ? " 

" The board has not paid yet," said Mr. Speedy. 
"By the terms of our charter, we can keep the 
policy money nine months. But what is thatt 
Fairness and honesty before everything." 

TOL. n. u 
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Pauline took away her pictures and thick alma- 
nacks into her brougham. 

Mr. Speedy retired into his match -box, but 
looked out long over its edge after the bright and 
fashionable lad^ who had visited him. He told 
Mrs. Speedy at dinner of the interview he had had 
with a very " high" person, indeed, at tihle oflSce, and 
he hinted that by Ins tact and management he had 
secured that " interest" for the office. He did not 
know, however, that the "high" lady had thrown 
herself back in her brougham with a weary air, 
and had flung down his papers with a sort of 
disgust. " How I loathe — ^how I detest myself," 
she said, " for these meannesses. I am ashamed to 
hold up my head. But what can I do? Women 
have no other strength. Trickery and cunning 
and nieanness — this must serve ivs in the room of 
brute force. Is my life to become an organised 
hypocrisy ? O, Violet 1 " 

She was coming to the Park. Her face became 
bright again. She drew herself forward,, and 
looked out proudly from the window. A few 
pec^le were waiting half way at the crossing to let 
a string of carriages go by. To her astomishnMSi^ 
she saw young Mrs. Fermor and her maid among 
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these. In an instant she had the glass down, and 
was callmg to her. 

The yonng wife, unhappy and tossed about by 
her new bitter troubles, had determined to for- 
swear her society. She shrank even from the 
name. But now, with Pauline present, it seemed 
altogether different. She felt herself a mere child 
before that brilliant woman of the world. There 
was an influence in her — an absorbing glance — 
which she could not resist. IVIiss Manuel bade her 
send home her maid, and get in. She must come 
and drive with her, and see the company in the 
Park. Mrs. Fermor made a faint protest, and put 
forward her dress,, but she was powerless in those 
hands. There was a seduction about Pauline as 
she made a place for her beside herself, which, for 
the moment, she did not wish to resist. 

She had never yet seen this shape of Vanity 
Fair — ^the procession of people of quality moving 
along like a bright Coventry ribbon. Her lord, 
Fermor, had always dismissed it as childish, and as 
a childish taste. Had not he seen it over and over 
again, until he was literally sick of the business ? 
Now it quite dazzled her — ^the noble horses, and 
the knights, and the ladies of the knights, and the 
u2 
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wealth that shone with a rawness and vulgarity, 
and the nobility of birth, that glowed with a rich 
but subdued quietude. She was delighted with 
this wonderful show, for she was a rustic. 

Even the loungers — who came to stare and per- 
haps remained to talk — attracted her. She asked 
about them — about everybody. Pauline was charm- 
ing — told her all things. " I like you to ask me 
everything," she said, "in that natural way. I 
want you to consult me, and in time to like me, if 
you canr 

" Ah I " said young Mrs. Fermor, stooping for- 
ward a little eagerly, and in some confusion, "is 
not that — ^yes, I am sure it is ^" 

" How well you know," said Pauline, looking at 
her with a strange quick look. "You are quite 
right. We shall call him over. Mr. Komaine ! " 

" No, no ! indeed no," said Mrs. Termor, hur- 
riedly ; " not while I am with you." 

" Nonsense ! " said Pauline, smiling. " I know 
what you are thinking of. You are afraid of 
him." 

Mr. Romaine, in pale gloves, was at her window. 
Mrs. Fermor saw the look of impatience on his 
face as she came into view. " I am always to be 
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in his way," she thought. " He will be rough to 
me." He nodded slightly to her. 

" So you come to the show," he said, " Miss 
Manuel. Of course you do. And yet I know 
what you think of the whole business. I am 
astonished, you that talk so." 

" Never mind that now," she said. " You see 
my friend Mrs. Fermor here? " 

^' I do," he said, looking down to beat his trousers 
with his cane ; " that is, I should say I have that 
pleasure." 

" Mr. Romaine was so kind to me the other day," 
said Mrs. Fermor, warmly. " And I am afraid I 
never thanked him sufficiently for ^*' 

" O," said he, " are we never to be out of that 
cabl Heaven preserve us! do let us leave it 
where we left it. I declare — and think me 
candid, but not rude, please — I am inclined never 
to go to the assistance of any one in that way 
again." 

Pauline looked from one to the other. Mrs. 
Fermor showed her confusion and mortification. 
"Because you," she said, quickly and wiarmly, 
" are above all these forms, there is no reason why 
we should be. I assure you it is more from re- 
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spect to ourselves that we say these things. I 
should consider myself quite rustic if I passed 
it over. You must make allowance ; you should, 
indeed." 

This was all spoken very hastily, and with a 
voice that almost trembled. She was a little quick 
of temper. He looked at her with really blank 
astonishment. Pauline clapped her hands. 

"Exceedingly good," she said. "There, that 
will do for yott," and she pressed Mrs. Fermor's arm 
under her shawl with encouragement. ** Charm- 
ing, my dear," she whispered; "a good lesson. 
Now, Mr. Romaine, after that, tell us news, 
wicked news, if you have any. There's old Lady 
Canonbury rolling by and swinging like Mahomet's 
coffin. Look, dear; and she is worth looking at, 
for that spotted and fiery face can be set off with a 
hundred thousand pounds' worth of diamonds." 

But Mrs. Fermor's face was glowing and flush- 
ing still, and she was biting her plum-coloured h'ps 
with vexation, at the sharp attack of which she had 
been the subject. These pretty little emotions were 
as yet a sort of awkward squad, to be trained and 
drilled into good soldiers by-and-by. 



\ 
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"What about Miss Lorele/s match?" cried 
Pauline. " Come, we wait? Begin.** 

" Look at Aer/' he said, suddenly, " how angry 
she is ! She could grill me now — make a pin- 
cushion of me — all because I won't be overioaded 
with thanks. How good 1 " His eyes were fixed 
upon her as if she was some show or exhibition. 
Mrs. Termor only flushed the more. 

" No, indeed," she said, " I don't care in the 
least. You quite mistake. But I think you need 
not have been so excited about my little thanks." 

" Excited 1 " he said, smiling. " Who here is 
excited ? /am not. I only speak for myself." 

" It's twt about that, then?" said Mrs. Fermor. 

"What isn't about that, then?" he said, still 
amused. " I protest I don't follow." 

Still, really angry, she would not answer, but 
looked out of the window. 

" I won't have this," said Pauline. " You must 
go away; you are creating a disturbance. The 
savage is breaking out. If you really want a battle, 
you may have it in my house, with dec^icy, at the 
usual hour. There, go." And she drew up the 
glass and bade the coachman drive home. 
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" O," said Mrs. Fermor, suddenly, " I don't 
know what you will think of me. I am quite 
ashamed of myself, and of such temper." 

Miss Manuel laughed. " It was capital," she 
said. " You have done him a world of good. I, 
who am not in much terror of him, could not have 
said it. Ah ! I see you are clever." 

" No, indeed," said Mrs. Fermor. " Charles 
often tells me I am a child still." 

At that name Miss Manuel started a little. 
" Some men would have us children always. 
Our poor Violet would have been a child always. 
Sometimes, looking at you as I do now, it reminds 
me of her — something in the tone, something in 
the manner. Ah, poor Violet ! " 

Mrs. Fermor saw the deep eyes glistening. She 
was quick and impulsive in all emotions. She put 
her hand affectionately on Miss Manuel's arm. 

^' Indeed^ I feel for you," she said, "and all 
about that Indeed I do. It makes me miserable 
at times to think of it. Though I had never seen 
her, someway I felt as if it had been for my own 
sister. And for youy too," she added, " who loved 
her so dearly." 

Pauline drew away from her suddenly with a 
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startled look, and began to talk rapidly. " Yes, I 
know," she said ; " a sad story. A sensation inci- 
dent they would call it now," she added, with a smile, 
but a very mournful smile. 

They were at Alfred-place, and had the unfail- 
ing tea. " We shall have a quiet talk together," 
said Miss Manuel; "you on that sofa, I on this. 
The mob won't be here for an hour to come. 
This will be delightful. Talking of poor Romaine, 
there is something to be said for him now. He is 
scarcely an accountable being. You would hardly 
guess that he is in a very wild state of mind." 

Mrs. Fermor looked curious. 

" Yes," said Pauline, " I could tell you a long 
history about that. There was a girl he fancied, 
and who, he tells me, fancied him. As you know, 
that is good authority ; but no matter. These 
rough savages, as you can fancy, when they do love, 
love like a hurricane — ^like a storm. Well, she has 
just married — a good match, too." 

Eeally interested, and not without a little com- 
punction, Mrs. Fermor waited for more. Women 
delight in these little dramas. 

" So, after all," said Miss Manuel, " we should 
not be very hard on him. You can understand 
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what a straggle is going on. He wants to be good, 
and to do the right thing, and we should help him, 
if we can. He thinks the newly married pair ate 
to be away for the winter, in Eome ; but the worst 
is, I know that they are to be here. Their plans 
have been changed. So I say we mnst help him, 
and be indulgent. Don't you think so?" 

At this moment, the tall figure which they were 
to help came swinging in. " I knew we should 
have you," said Miss Manuel, half scornfully. 
" You may sit down, however." 

Mr. Eomaine dropped instinctively into his low 
chair. "I told you I was coming," he said. 
" When I get into the habit of a thing, I must go 
on, even if I am not in the humour. So — ^I had 
to come." 

" Polite always," said Miss Manuel. " Tea ?" 

"No," he answered, bluntly ; "I don't care for 
that. Once a sharp thing has been said to me," he 
said, fixing his eyes directly on Mrs. Fermor, "it 
puts me out for everything— even for that sort of 
wash." 

Mrs. Fermor coloured at this allusion, which she 



understood perfectly. 
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^^I never meant, I am sure," she said, casting 
down her eyes. " I thought you ^ 

" Ha ! ha I ha !" laughed Mr. Eomaine, as if he 
was in the hunting-field. " There's human nature ! 
We apply everything to ourselves. Alas ! we are 
always the first object in our own thoilghts." 

Another sort of colour was hurrying to Mrs. 
Fermoi^s cheeks at this fresh outrage, when he 
added, slowly : 

" Not but that, in the present case, you were 
right. I was alluding to you." 

Again, in fresh confusion, Mrs. Termor, vexed 
with him, with the situation, with everybody, but 
mostly with herself, hurriedly rose to go. He lifted 
himself hastily. 

"Going home?" he said, ^thinking me, of 
course, a Honololu islander. Well, I can't help it ; 
I can't change my spots. But I can do this — beg 
pardon. Forgive. I don't mean all I say or do." 

Mrs. Fermor looked up at him with more confi- 
dence, and a smile. She was hopelessly mortified 
at these ups and downs, but gave him her hand. 
PauKne came out with her, and kissed her. " You 
are a wonderful creature," she said; "you amaze 
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me. I could not dare to go on in that way. I must 
see you again soon. You have promised me, 
mind." 

As the young wife passed out, Miss Manuel, 
staying on the stairs, and looking after her, dropped 
her hand on the banister, and stamped her foot 
with what seemed a sudden pain. ^^Poor inno- 
cent 1" she said, "is she beginning to like me I 

How Uke to ^" Then she turned sharply round, 

and walked back into the drawing-room. 

" There ! " she said, half contemptuously, " you 
have foimd a sensible woman at last, on whom all 
your fine tragedy is thrown away. Now, is your 
mind at rest! What can repay you for the lost 
time?" 

He began to pace the room, impatiently biting 
his moustache. He looked at her angrily. ^^ So 
she defies me through you? Take care. That is 
not to be done to me." 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

A HOLLOW WORLD. 

Captain Fermor, very restless— destitute, as 
it were, as regards that pleasant sort of romance 
which used to be his daily food — ^was in a state of 
impatient hostility with the world in which he lived. 
On this very day he had determined to go and 
spend a pleasant tranquil afternoon with Miss 
Manuel, and thus work the current clear. One 
of the old pleasant conversations — a conversation, 
that is, where lie talked, and brought out the fine 
Arabian to cy©, now, alas I too long in stable. 

That wild notion of her not seeing him, which 
presented itself to him as he walked, must have 
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been a mistake or misconception. Perhaps — and 
it was the ro eyw whispered this — ^perhaps she felt 
there was some of the old danger in these retired 
interviews, and was wary in exposing herself to 
risk. At this notion he smiled, and patted the 
Arabian's neck with fondness. 

He was smiling as he was just turning into 
Alfred-place. He saw the balcony, and the flowers 
in the balcony; but he suddenly saw under the 
balcony a lady coming out on the steps. The lady 
wore a dress and a bonnet which he thought he 
knew; and, looking closer, he recognised young 
Mrs. Fermor, his wife. 

He was thunderstruck — speechless. This, then, 
was it. Ah ! this explained it all. Sere was the 
interference that had closed the door against him. 
With bitterness on his lips he turned away full 
of anger. ^^Upon my word, it has come to a 
pretty pass ! " 

He thought first of hurrying after her and con- 
victing her in her "spy system" at once. But 
this seemed imprudent : he could not trust him- 
self in the street. How was he to pay his visit! 
He was "upset" — not "in tone" to be smiling 
and fluent. It was always the way. Besides, he 
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thought bitterly, the door was effectually closed 

He walked away very fast, came through the 
Pads, where the gay ribbons were still winding 
round, and the gaudy flags of fashion still flying. 
" All ht&re should be 'my friends," he said ; " my 
true sphere until I lost it." And he stood at the 
rail, and saw the thousand-and-one little boudoirs 
on wheels pass him^ now stoppings now going on. 
He knew everybody — ^by sight at least. The men 
perched high, driving spirited horses, and the 
young girls in the tiny boudoirs. Suddenly he 
started. 

" I declare," he thought. " Old friends. I am 
so glad." And he was at the window of a little 
chamber in a moment. 

These were some " Craven people," a mother 
. and daughters, who lived in the purest fashionable 
air. Sojourned permanently in ball-rooms, and 
occasionally went out to their own home. To him 
they were always kind. He had leave to come in 
when he pleased^ and at every dinner they gave, 
dined, as of course. They allowed him to do a 
hundred things fm^ them — ^the best proof of 
fashionable intimacy and affection. Fermor's eyes 
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lighted with complacent delight as he drew near to 
the window. He was thinking what a surprise for 
them. 

At the same moment a tall gaunt man was 
raising his hat and approaching the window. There 
were smiles of welcome, three smiles of welcome, 
and three " O ! Mr. Romaine" s. 

Fermor, a little disordered, said : " O, Mrs. 
Craven 1 So glad, I am sure ^" 

The three faces looked at him. One, a younger 
and simpler face — she showed no scars as yet — 
said, softly : 

" Mamma, Mr. Fermor 1 You know ^" 

" Ah, to be sure. How-de-do, Mr. Fermor ? So 
long, you know ^^ 

" O, Mr. Romaine 1 we have been dying to see 
you. Why didn't you come t *' 

The other girl, who was her mother^s sergeant, 
said: 

" Ah, you didn't care. I know / never missed 
you." 

Fermob. I am so glad^ Mrs. Craven. I am sure 
I have been (this spoken a little sadly) all over the 
world since I saw you. 
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Mrs. Craven (with no curiosity). Indeed. O, 
of course. But, Mr. Romaine 

Fermor. It is so curious meeting in this 
way 

The Sergeant. You wotH tell us I No ? I said 
so to mamma. No, you won't. 

Mr. Somaine (gently pressing on Fermor to 
the window). I heg your pardon — would you? 
Thanks ! (Fermor now behind, with only a glimpse 
of the boudoir, over a steep hill formed by Mr. Ro- 
maine's back.) 

Miss Craven (with a little pity for Fermor ; 
but her voice does not reach over the hill). Have 
you been quite well, Mr. Fermor ? 

Fermor (glowing, raging, biting his lip, and 
not knowing what to do). Good morning, Mrs. 
Craven. 

Three eager smiles are shaken at him like three 
white handkerchiefs, and he gets off the stage 
somehow. Looking back, he sees Mr. Romaine 
bent, as he leant on the carriage window, looking 
after him with a grim smile. If he had been 
near, he would have heard Mrs. Craven say, in 
answer : 

VOL. II. X 
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" O, one of the girls' friends. Now, I am told, 
he has picked up some low creatuie, and thinks he 
is to be all the same. It really is so disagreeable 
both for him, and for us I " 

" Quite understand," said Mr. Romaine. " There 
are fellows who never take a hint." 

Tliat was a gloomy walk of FermcHr'* ! ^' Heart- 
less set," he said. "They might have recollected 
all I have done for them, and all the money they 
have cost me. I suppose they think nothing more 
is to be got now that I have"— and he laughed— 
^^done for myself. They are no loss, at any 
rate." 

Suddenly he thought of his relation, Sir Hop- 
kins, whom he knew was in Town, but whom he 
had never yet found time to go and see. Some- 
way he had rather shrank a little from the meet- 
ing, for he had not consulted him about this mar- 
riage. He was in. It was close on six o'clock, 
and Sir Hopkins was -wilting. He was still boring 
into the old diplomatic molehills — still burrowing, 
tunnelling, indefatigably. Only now, as he grew 
older, the molehills grew smaller and meaner, and 
the tunnels narrower. The awful whisper had 
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GYGiEL iDieen heard m F. O. ^ocaddocs itihat ^^OLd 
P.oGock's day" was "gome hj^^ aud yoHBger sei?- 
vents used the word "fogie,'* WWi isefenenoe to 
his last ex|>enmeni^ iit was said pLakil^ ajBbd firmly, 
"You know he t)roke dow©. Lwd Eadley in- 
sisted, ;a»nd they haid Ao ^vb it io Tsatm. He was 
in one of his mulish fits — ^thought they were 
putting him off-iand bo fixed m Hm. Re was 
very soxay for it afterguards, dJaough." 

When Fenaaor came in, ie was am a molehill, 
tunnelling away. Letters to one, letters to the 
other; to lords, to no lords; to ^^fficial, ife© non- 
offidaL Was there a little ^pin, resibfaug ion a leyer, 
which lay on another levee, which was one of a 
thousand other little levers, to move the great 
machine — ^he sent a letter to thaA pin. Was there 
a thread hanging down among n cloud of threads 
— ^was there a loose wire among a million of loose 
wires — ^was there :a fly upon the great wheel — ^he 
addressed dismal letters to that thread, to that wire, 
and to that fly* He was still intriguing for oflBce, 
as he had intrigued forty years before, that is, 
calling letters intrigues* 

He looked up as Fermor entered, and looked 
x2 
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down. His pen was in the middle of a sentence. 
** Sit down," he said ; " excuse me." He wrote on 
for a minute or two, then stopped. 

" Glad to see you,'' he said, coldly. " How 
have you been? Now what is it? What do 
you want me to do? I have no interest nowy 
you know." 

"I merely came to see you, sir," said Fermor. 

" O, that was it," said the diplomatist, beginning 
to write again. " I have not been so well, lately. 
To teU you the truth," he added, abruptly, " I am 
very busy, as you see, and " 

"O, certainly," said Fermor, rising, with a 
wounded air; "you need not stand on ceremony 
with me, sir." 

Sir Hopkins looked at him a moment. "So 
you married, it seems. I dare say you find a 
change." 

Fermor said, " How, sir ? " a little doubtfully. 

" Why, the life, the attention, the consideration. 
/ know how soon that comes, unless you dazzle 
them with what you have done." 

" I don't want to dazzle anybody," said Fermor, 
in some confusion 

"No; that was pretty plain," said the other. 
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"No fear of that. Ton my soul, Charles, I had 
hoped better things of you; I had indeed. In 
plain words, you threw yourself away — you did. 
We would have made a man of you, if you had 
let us." 

"Why, God bless me, sir," said Fermor, with 
great warmth. " Did you not advise me yourself ? 
Did you not get with the father, and keep saying 
to me, ^ There was a match?' Surely you re- 
member?" 

Sir Hopkins shook his head. "I am sorry to 
see this," he said. " You are only a novice, after 
all. Why, couldn't you see that was all my little 
foreign office business — setting up one girl to 
bring down the other? " 

"And you did bring her down," said Fermor, 
bitterly. "I believe it had been better for me, 
after all, if I had cast my lot with one who loved 
me, and who, I believe, died for me, instead of 
being made the object of foreign office business, as 
you say." 

" That was all a matter for your own choice," 
said Sii' Hopkins, calmly. " But, to tell you the 
truth, I don't follow the tone of this discussion. 
On this occasion, I think it right to tell you plainly, 
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CharleSy to prerent miseonceptioa hiereafter" — 
and Sk Hopkins paused a little, and looked at 
bim. meaningly — ^ that I am not altogether {leased. 
Ton have taken your course, and disappointed me; 
made what I can only call a low marriage, without 
connexion or rank. I don't like the transaction, 
and I say aoi. You imderstand? '* 

^^Well, sir," said Fermor, with a wounded defi- 
ance, " it can't be helped. I am: sorry for it." 

^^I don't care telling you now that it has been 
a disappointment, and a great one, to me. I don't 
choose to be disappointed. I don't mind telling 
you now, that I had a girl for you, ready and 
waiting — a girl out of our office. Such a conr 
nexion 1 Why were you so sudden about it. It 
took my bireath away when I heard it, and brought 
back that old pain mider the shoulder-blade.. Good 
God ! What a fool you made of yourself L Good- 
by, Charles. I am fearfully busy. I am afraid I 
shall be very busy for the next few weeks." 

Fermor came home, straight to his home, his 
cheeks tingling. "This is what I have brought 
myself to/' he saidy with utter bitterness and rue^ 
fulness. He was dreadfully mortified and wounded. 
He beat the rails impatiently with his cane as he 
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passed by. Coming to his hioiise,. Le went sadly 
into the drawing-roomy where was. young Mrs. 
^Fcmaor waiting. 

"Dinner is, spoiled/' she said, ringing the belL 
' Three-quaxters of an hour !" 

He flung himself on a sofa. "What does it 
matter?" he said. "I am late for eyerything now* 
It is a wonder you "waited for me." 

She looked at him astonished* 

" Yes," he went on, " why should any one take 
the trouble? Jam not worth it. Everybody can 
treat me as they please^ it would seem.. Good 
gracious I" and he started up, "it seems, hke a 
conspiracy to mortify and humiliate me*" 

The young wife went up close to him, full of 
sympathy. "Dear Charles/' she said, "teU me 
about your troubles. Indeed I feel for you. What 
is it ? Who has. hurt you ? " 

" Such treatment I" he went on, angrily. " Mrs, 
Craven, Sir Hopkins, and the rest of them ! As 
if there wa& some mark on me. What do you 
suppose my crime is ? Throwing myself away, as 
they call it ; making a low marriage." 

Deeply hurt, and with deep reproach, she said : 
^' O, Charles,, you ccmnot mean this?" 
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"/don't mean it,** he said; "but they all tell 
me so. The world is right, it seems. Else, why 
do they mortify and insult me at every turn, as 
if I had done a crime ? It's not your fault. I 
should, of course, be a monster to say so. But 
no man has paid so heavily as I have for any act 
of his life. There's Sir Hopkins, too, has hinted 
plainly he means to punish me, because he doesn't 
approve. The women in the Park will hardly 
deign to speak to me. Is not this pleasant ? De- 
lightful sauce to flavour one's dinner with !" 

At this moment entered the stiff, grim father, 
who, in this new shape of life, rarely seen, and 
emerging for meals from his secluded quarter on 
the stairs, was as grim, and rigid, and metallic as 
of old. The old casting was sharp and hard as 
e^er. 

He stood in the doorway a moment ; then, with- 
out a word, turned and went down. The others 
followed. It was a silent and solemn meal. A 
blank had fallen on them all. Fermor cut his 
food savagely and defiantly. At the end — ^Mr. 
Carlay never sat over wine, but was absorbed 
silently into his quarter — if Fermor was out, he 
came and read to his daughter. Now, at the end 
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of dinner, when she was gone up to a dismal medi- 
tation by the fire, and Fermor was thinking of a 
lonely night walk, just as dismal, the cast-iron 
figure said : " Would you wait a moment, Fermor ? 
I want to speak to you." 

A little surprised, the other came back, 

" Take your seat again," said Mr. Carlay. " I 
wish to say a few words to you seriously. It will 
save a good many more serious, later." 

Fermor did not like this magisterial tone, and 
perhaps, on another occasion, would have said some- 
thing about this " solemn preface." 

" Mary is not looking well," Mr. Carlay went 
on. " She is growing unhappy. I have remarked 
it for some time." He paused a second or two. 
" Are you as kind to her as you should be?" 

Fermor started. "I should hope so," he 
answered. "Why should you ask me such a 
question?" 

" As you ask me," said the other, " I will tell 
you. Because I begin to think you are not. 
People think, because I live out of the world— 
as it were out of the house almost — ^that I see 
nothing, and know nothing. Never was there a 
greater mistake, if that be the impression that 
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directs any particitkr couxse: of cc»iduct» I see 
everything, amd kn«>w everything." 

Often and often, had Fennox laid it down at 
mess, and at other places where he, as it werey sad 
judicially, that anything like leetureship from a 
person in the relation that Mr. Carlay was to him, 
would be fatasL From the outset he had settled 
that such enenMchaKiiit was to be resisted at onee. 
He thought of this ibow. 

" Whatever there is to see and know, yoa are 
welcome to," he saidy cahoaly, ^^Periiaps, if you 
did mix a little more in huBfian concenas,, you 
would have truer views of things. I hope I behave 
as weDi a» most husbazids dow. I know my duty, 
whatever complaints may have beem made to you," 
he added, with some meanings 

Mr. Carlay was growing more grim^ andi dense, 
and hard^ every nuMoaemlt. His Kps scarcely seemed 
to move as the words passed from them. "Look 
here," he said^ ^' Fermor. I da not. waat to inter- 
fere with you: hitherto I have not done so. If 
you only hint it, you shall see even less of me 
than yon have done Those rooms up-stairs 
make up my world^ and — ^my daughter* But 
I tell you this now — and 1 tell it to you 
solemnly — ^if 1 finA. \\ie ^\^V^^\. dsi«xi^ towards 
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HEJE^" — hexQ he stood up and seemed t& grow in 
gauM lieigja^. iato a stack prophet — *^ if she is not 
treated gentljj^ tenderly^ softly, even childishly — ^if 
she is not humouired. and petted, and made the 
queen and darling of this house, as she. has always 
been of miaa^ I declare there will c(Hiie a change 
over me that you camiot direaoL oL Yoo. don't 
know me. You donJt know what I can be^ or 
what I have beea. Bufc I warn yon now in time. 
Tanchi her, and you touch me., I am wUHng to be 
tranquil for this life,, aiiid go out. of life peacefully, 
after all the storms I have passed throngh. But 
one other sign of what I have seeu this evening, 
and I become what I would not becomLO. You 
are no match foi me. Come now," he said, sud- 
denly changing his tone, "you have sense and 
taiCt, and will take this in good part. But, be- 
lieve me, nothing was ever meant so much in 
earnest, or will so surely come to pass J' 

He left Fermor speechless, and really over- 
powered by this denunciatieHi. The gaunt figure 
seemed to grow as it spdie. Its eyes flashed, and 
there was an air of undefined menace. Fermor 
knew not what ta say or to. reply, but felt his 
strange influence, and shrank away from collision 
with this wild being, whom he now saw iu a. insj^ 
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light. But he went forth upon the night in a 
storm of humiliation and passion, scarcely knowing 
what he was doing. He thought not so much of 
the degrading intimidation which had been tried 
on him that night, as of the unworthy " delation" 
— the complaint that must have been made by 
Mrs. Fermor — ^which he should register and never 
forgive. If the world was in a conspiracy against 
him, he had strength enough to do battle with it 
But for her — she who had dared to behave in ihxit 
way — ^he could not bring himself to think of it. 
With that violent and dangerous Carlay it would 
not do to quarrel openly, but to her he could mark 
it in a cold, cutting, quiet way that she should 
feel. So, when he came home that night again, 
there was upon him a new, formal, chiU sort of 
manner, a kind of icicle politeness, under whose 
touch she seemed to wither away. She had an 
instinct what it came from, and with timidity tried 
to make some excuse or extenuation, but shrank 
away from his cold look of wonder and colder 
disclaimer. On this night a domestic Nemesis 
seemed to have entered into the house, and from 
this night it was steadily busy at its work. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

CONSTRUCTING A WEB. 

In a day or two Miss Manuel's brougham was 
standing at the door of the " Irrefragable," and 
Miss Manuel herself inside, reflected in the highly- 
polished official mahogany. 

Mr. Speedy had come specially from his box 
with yet more "irrefragable" literature, for the 
bright lady seemed to be an eager student of the 
little tables, and could not have enough of the 
supposititious A who had insured for one hundred 
pounds at the age of twenty-one years, and who 
in a surprisingly short time had come in for 
" bonuses," and other good things, to the amount 
of five or six times his policy. Not without interest, 
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too, were the "fatal warnings" against improvi- 
dence. Miss Manuel still could not make up her 
mind. 

" We should be delighted at any time," said Mr. 
Speedy, " at ani/ time, to purchase up the policy at 
its full value." 

" I know," said Miss Manuel, leaning on her 
round hand. " That would be charming. If poor 
Mrs. Carter could have done that," she added, 
smiling. 

Mr. Speed/s brow contracted; he only liked 
dwelling on the bright side of the company's affairs. 
" We tdom't accept Major Oarter^s," he iBaid, " as a 
pattern case. If we (did, -we might close. We do 
not consider tkset he has behavied -well in tibe trans- 
action. But our practice is .to shult <aar eyes to a 
certain extent, and maititmn an ^krefragable' 
principle." 

^^ Where did poor Mrs, Oarter die?" said Miss 
Manuel. " I knew them very weflil." 

Mr. Speedy, not aft all displeased to be seen by 
the office on terms of agreeable familiarity with a 
'^ fine woman," became almost confidentiaL 

" At an out-ofrthe-way place," he said, ^ B«ngor; 
and in, it seems, an out-Kjf-tibe-^way piart of Bangor. 
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We had a scarcdy Fecjoj^aed agent there — a post- 
mistress, I think — snd we never dreamed ^of busi- 
ness in such a place. Howeveoc, we reoeived Ihe 
ppoposal, «jad the board accepted it. After the 
receipt of the second premiiam we received the 
claim. We made iaqniries, but everything seemed 
regular. We trusted to those local doctors — =a 
system I have always set my face against. It was, 
of course, a damaged Life at the beginning." 

^^But when I Tmew her,^ s^d Miss Manuel, 
"she was quite healthy and quite strong. O, it 
must have been a sudden thing, I assure you. 
Poor Mrs. Carter ! " 

This was the iJhird time she had called the de- 
ceased lady " poor," and Mr. Speedy looked at her 
a little earnestly. The l)riglit lady looked at him 
unsuspiciously. ("There was something in her 
eyes," said Mr. Speedy, at dinner that day, pur- 
suing his narrative to Mrs. Speedy, " about her 
eyes so strange and odd.") He looked round to 
see were the clerks listening. Suddenly the doors 
were flapping like heavy mahogany wings, and a 
gay gentleman came up — ^to be reflected in the 
world of mahogany. 

"Well! here I have come again," he said. 
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" You can't tire me. A large stock of patience on 
hand — 2l reserve fund, like yours." 

Miss Manuel turned round and knew the voice. 
'^ Major Carter!" she said. It was Major Carter, 
but he was altered. The gay young manner, 
which lay on him like a bloom, was dried off ; he 
was not so bright, or, perhaps, so clean, and he 
had a sharper and more earnest manner. He 
started with astonishment and some confusion as 
he saw her and Mr. Speedy bent together over the 
counter. 

" Miss Manuel !" he said. " So glad. Been well, 
I hope? But— er — ^why hereV^ he added, with a 
sort of sneering tone. " Ladies don't go round to 
Life offices as they do shopping, eht" 

Mr. Speedy, who had been scanning him coldly, 
and did not relish his interview being interrupted, 
said now: "It is no use coming imtil the full 
board meets again. I told you so, Major Carter, 
before." 

"O, quite right, quite right," he said, hastily; 
" I was only passing, and looked in. And so you 
are at this sort of thing? And why the ^Irre- 
fragable?' No better office, of course, he added, 
hastily. ^^ It is melancholy to be obliged to think 
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of such things, and to have vile profit associated 
with those whose memory we love But what can 
you do ? Grown up sons, Miss Manuel, and a 
little extravagant. Ah, / can't treat myself to 
such a pure luxury as feeling." 

Miss Manuel was looking at him steadily. "I 
was sorry to hear it," she said, " very sorry. So 
sudden, too. It must have been a great trial." 

" It was a blow," he said, " a trial to us all. 
But, after all, we were prepared for it. She had 
been ailing a long time ; O dear yes I That is," 
he added, hastily, "when I say a long time, I 
mean within a year. You are now in town ? Ah, 
80 glad ! After all, poor Eastport ; though, indeed, 
I know it brought us aU our troubles. Indeed I 
felt for you. Must go now. Good-by. Morning, 
Mr. Speedy!" 

With lip that fluttered nervously, the bright 
lady looked after him as the heavy door swung to 
and fro, as it were, in a rage. For a quarter of an 
hour more she and Mr. Speedy talked together ; 
then the brougham drove away. As she swept 
round the comer, she saw the figure of Major 
Carter looking about cautiously. Her face flashed 
up. ^^ I* ^^ beginning. It is coming 1 " she said. 
vol** i^* ^ 
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^ la time die Lovd will deliver tbon all ioto 
jny hands. It is written on Us face." 

There wom semething written cm Major Gartei^s 
face — ftt least, a different writing from the oM 
light and careless hand familiar to all at Eastpoift. 
There, evoy day, a himdred gay little ^^ devices," 
as airy and nonsensical as the mottoes in bon-hoDS, 
were to be read. Now, tiiere was a serioos 
^^egend," written in eontracted diaracters. He 
tamed away hastily when he saw her. 

She went home in a sort of elation. Life was 
beginning to have a zest. Often and often there 
had come great gaps and blanks, when all hope 
and interest, and even consciaasness of life, had 
left her ; when time and life and the gay things of 
the gay world round her, seemed only a long white 
monotonous reformatory gallery, with barred grates 
and windows — as dreary, as hopeless, as prostra- 
ting. She had nothing to lire for. She was 
oppressed with the chilling blankness of loneliness. 
But now she was beginning to apprehend life, and 
the scattered objects of life were striking on hcff 
senses, for she was living, breathing, and moring 
towards a purpose. 

As she drr^^^ up to her own dr ^ <1 a 
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figure standing on the steps^ It was Fermor — the 
ocridawed Fermor^ as he almost seemed ta be now. 
This image- fitted hannonloasl j with all that was 
in her mind. He saw her drive up with one of his 
bitter "^sore" smiles upon his month. 

^^I should have come a httle kter/' he said^ 
^^ and been received with the usual answer. The 
next thing, I suppose^ wiU be^ jon wiU tell me with 
your own lips thaii yoa are not at home.'' 

^^The Loni" thought the iimer Miss Manuel 
again, "will in full time deliver all into my hands." 
But the outer Miss Manuel, leaning on his arm to 
get out of her carriage, said, with bright eyes and 
soft encouragement, " I can see you are aggrieved 
about something. Come in. No, I know you wil 
not. I must be punished and made to feol." 

Fermor walked up-stairs after lier, Sho wttH 
never looking more dazaling than at that uumiinU. 
What she had been thinking of had %mi ttchUt ioiuU 
sparkles from her eyes. She was thinklnp; how fw«i 
the fly was coming to the wel) — t^uinln^, fi>o^ of (ik 
own wish not to be kept out from IIim Wi»b wllli 
a foolish eagerness to be camght. To him^ this 
brilliance— a brilKance set ofif by drcfiw, aiul clu,iee 
^^ ^^u^P jjjj ^iress — ^was almost confouiidlng ; ^g^ 
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the feeling in his mind was a secret wonder how 
ikia had never struck him before in the old East- 
port days. As he sat opposite to her on Mr. 
Eomaine's "low chair," he looked and looked 
again, and marvelled at what cloud had been be- 
tween his eyes and her. 

He was full of his grievances, and ready with 
indignant protest ; but, as he looked, he began to 
soften. They fell into the category of those little 
outrages and insults which were a delightful and 
, welcome little armoury for him in drawing-rooms. 

" I am getting so used," he said, plaintively, " to 
hard knocks from all sides, that nothing comes 
upon me now as a surprise. I am persecuted 
for justice' sake. You, of course, only follow the 
crowd." 

" Yes," said she, gaily, " I am now of the world, 
worldly. It is the only true course. Sentiment^ 
scruples, delicacy, consideration, and the rest of it, 
is all waste of time and unprofitable. A la guerre, 
comme & la guerre. In the world, why not as the 
world?" 

" Just what I thought," he said. " I have not 
lost my old power of judgment, though I suppose 
people say it is dulled. You are now sought and 
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courted, and I suppose flattered. Every one that 
comes, pays, I suppose, for his welcome by some 
coin of this sort. You relish it every day more 
and more, and do not care for those who come 
unfurnished, or do not care to furnish themselves. 
I am not skilled in that sort of thing. Oncey per- 
haps, I could do it as well as any of them." 

Her eyes fell on the ground. Her voice became 
low, and soft, and plaintively musical. " I thought 
you understood me. You, who know the world by 
heart, should make allowance for some of that 
rouge and patches which we must all put on. 
OncBj indeed, I knew life, and fell ilito its ways, 
but that was long, long ago, down at poor East- 
port." 

His eyes fell on the carpet too. " Ah ! I begin 
to think those were very tappy times," he said, 
sighing; "happier than will soon come again."" 
He did not see how she was looking at him, nor 
did he know how she was thinking how much 
faster Nemesis was walking than she had calcu- 
lated. " Yes," he went on, " I often think of it — 
I do indeed— of your pleasant home, and the life 
we spent together." (He, m fact, often did, for 
there had been an excitement and uncertainty in 
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the life, which had made it advayno^ms and agree- 
able to thifik of.) ^ I do not expect that you have 
yet learned to judge me fairly, but you will in 
time, I am sure." 

A pang shot aeross he? faee. ^ Of coarse," she 
said, hastily. "As I said, we were all victims of 
circumstances. I oduld make allowance. I saw 
what engines were set at woric. Someway, I can- 
not bring myself to talk of these things^ with the 
quiet indifference I ought. But every day I am 
learning, and ahcdt learn. The worid ia a delightful 
master." 

"I like to talk of old times," he said; "it has 
a sort of soothing effect. At home they do not 
understand these things. I can get no one to 
understand them. Practically, I am a stranger 
there. You understand me. I should like now 
and again to talk with you over such matters. 
But they are too pastoral and unsubstantial. The 
worldlings, it seems, and the flatterers, hare stronger 
claims." 

He was determined to force himself into the 
web. HUs foot was on the outer thread. 

" How you misjudge me^" she said, in the sweet 
key her voice sometimes sang in. ** I am as you 
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— we are fitcongely like — ^lost in a cccnrd of friendB 
who are not friends. There is a tfiimnbiB0aB 
crowd pressing ronjid me, and yet I am aibae — 
as if I was in a deserL These pleasant airy 
chattering men, so light imd ^j^ what do ycm 
suppose they can do but chill my heart? With 
you I could have sympathy. We are in the same 
tone. I could gradually come to know you better 
and better, and find a soothing comfort, as ycra 

say, in talking over old times, but — ^but " 

Greatly interested, Fermar said, hastily, ^But 
what — why not tell me ? "" 

She shook her head. "No, no ; I lave reasons. 
Better for me to keep in my present groove — ^go 
on as I have gone on. Forgetfulness, coldness, 
heartlessness, indifference — ^these are the medicines 
for me. I should have nothing near me like sym- 
pathy, manliness, generosity, love, nor appreciation. 
No, no. Now you will understand what seemed 
ungracious — ^what you took for barring of doors 
against you ! I thought you would have under- 
stood me better. So, I say, better cross over the 
street, and leave me on my own pathway." 

Bewildered by this speech, and strangely inte- 
rested, Feimor was not ready with a reply. 
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Suddenly came pouring in the hollow world, the 
pleasant set who sat round Miss Manuel : critics, 
biographers, bishops, wits, and the rest. 

He went his way in a strange exhilaration. 
After all, here was the old charm at work still. 
There was something strangely piquant about her. 
She made liim talk as others did not make him 
talk. She was full of genius, and of the dramatic 
sense. 

But there was a soft mystery about her last 
words — a pleasant confusion — ^above all, a compli- 
ment to Am, in that persistent exclusion, that was 
welcome. He was pleased to find himself "re- 
habilitated," and he walked home with dreams 
floating before him — the old dreams of vanity 
and complacency. Work had been resumed with 
the censers. 
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